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‘THE HOUSE OF Gop. 


FROM DANTE. 


Oft have I seen at some cathedral door 
A laborer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent feet 
Enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Kneel to repeat his Pater noster o'er; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
So, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minster gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


How strange the sculptures that adorn these towers! 
This crowd of statues, in whose folded sleeves 

Birds build their nests; while, canopied with leaves, 
Parvis and portal bloom like trellised bowers, 

And the vast minster seems a cross of flowers! 
But fiends and dragons on the gargoyled eaves 

Watch the dead Christ between the living thieves, 
And, underneath, the traitor Judas lowers! 

Ah! from what agonies of heart and brain, 
What exultations trampling on despair, 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 
This medieval miracle of song! 

—Longfelliow’s Translation. 





THE REMONSTRANCES OF WOMEN. 


It has often been pointed out that as a 

reform draws nearer fulfilment, new obsta- 
cles are always encountered, just as the in- 
most defences of a fortress are the strong- 
est. Within two years before American 
slavery was abolished, pro-slavery mobs 
were renewed in Boston. If the Woman 
Suffrage movement were “steadily going 
backward”—as its critics have said ever 
since the first day it began to go forward— 
we should not have the present outburst of 
Tremonstrances. The anonymous Boston la- 
dies who protest in the Daily Advertiser of 
March 8th do it on the avowed ground that 
the matter is becoming formidable. They 
say, with commendable frankness, that the 
subject has not before excited any general 
interest because it was supposed to be ‘‘the 
action of a small dissatisfied class,” but 
“there is now danger of actual legislation.” 
“It seemed right therefore that those wo- 
men who have heretofore held their peace 
because they felt no necessity of speaking,” 
should now ‘‘utter protest.” All this is 
surely very encouraging to the friends of the 
reform. It is, then, becoming a serious 
matter after all; and possibly success may be 
less remote than some of us had supposed. 
P Yet let us not deceive ourselves. There 
18 plenty of time and opportunity yet left 
for work and patience. And it is another 
great benefit of these remonstrances, espec- 
ially of those coming from Cambridge, to 
which the names of petitioners are signed, 
that we can measure well the quantity and 
quality of the opposition we have yet to 
meet. 

It is useiess to undervalue the character 
and motives of these opponents. They are 
women as intelligent, as philanthropic and as 
well educated as those who petition for Wo- 
man Suffrage; and there are more of them. 
There is nothing new about this fact; it is 
what I for one have always admitted— 
namely, that the majority of women are op- 
posed to suffrage up to this time. The phil- 
osophy of this opposition is not now the 
question; I speak of the fact. ‘There is no 
doubt that you or I or anybody could go 
out this morning and get among our neigh- 
bors more signatures to a petition against 





Woman Suffrage than in favor of it. The 
side of opposition is as yet the conservative 
side, the popular side, the safe side. Re- 
form is always in a minority; when it gets 
into a majority it is no longer reform, but 
victory. 

‘Treason doth never prosper, what’s the reason? 
Why, if it prosper, none dare call it treason,” 

And this epigram of Sir John Harrington’s 
is as true to-day as three centuries ago. 

The question of number is therefore a 
foregone condition; but the quality of these 
numbers is worth considering. These Cam- 
bridge women are not fashionable women, 
for Cambridge does not tend strongly to 
fashion; it is a Jocal saying that a batl dress 
in Cambridge means a plain silk gown. 
Still they are among the recognized leaders 
of such modest society as there exists, and 
it isan intelligent, conscientious, self-respect- 
ing and cultivated society. These ladies are 
the wives and daughters of business men 
and lawyers,—sometimes, though perhaps 
not so generally, of professors in the uni- 
versity. They do not sign to please their 
husbands alone, for in one’ or two conspicu- 
ous cases the husbands are in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage while the wives petition 
against it. They sign from various reasons; 
some doubtless from mere imitation, but 
others from independent convictions, of 
varying value according to the class of con- 
siderations which guide them. 

What are these considerations? As va- 
rious as the arguments in the minds of men. 
One of the most active leaders, a lady who 
consistently opposed and deplored even 
the “School Suffrage” movement, told me 
that she considered the whole affair to be 
so likely to be destructive of the best qual- 
ities of feminine character that it saddened 
her to think that her daughters had got to 
grow up in a world where they might yet 
be compelled to vote. This lady’s husband 
is a friend of Woman Suffrage. Others ob- 
ject on the ground of the absorbing cares 
and occupations of women now—these reas- 
oners not being fashionable women, as I 
said, but domestic women and given to 
charities beside.’ Another lively lady thus 
expressed her attitude: ‘‘Mrs. —— brought 
me the petition. I said, ‘Are we on that 
side? 1 am not sure of it.’ She said, ‘Of 
course we are. We should not vote, and 
every Irish woman would be sure to vote.’ 
Then I thought, to myself that J certainly 
should not vote, and I had better petition 
against it. So I signed.” 

All this is of great value. We wish to 
know what arguments, whether of common 
sense or common nonsense, lie most in peo- 
ple’s minds. How else can we ever meet 
them? There are probably few towns in 
Massachusetts where half or more than half 
the women would not reason in just this 
way. Some places would perhaps be more 
conservative than Cambridge, because less 
educated. Others would be more progres- 
sive, because it must be remembered that 
the influence of a university is ant to be 
rather conservative; and it is particularly 
to be noticed that the influence of a uni- 
versity open to men only 1s always a little 
repressive to feminine independence of in- 
tellect, as I have noticed in Cambridge all 
my life. Scme of these arguments may seem 
a little absurd, as that about Irishwomen, — 
when we consider that these formidable 
Irishwomen themselves have less apparent 
desire to vote than the native-born, and have 
not availed themselves of School Suffrage, 
though that is just the point which is sup- 
posed important for the Roman Catholic 
church. It ‘s also rather absurd in view of 
the fact that the husbands and fathers of 
some of the remonstrants are Democrats, 
whose only hope, in this region, is 
in the Irish vote. Still it is an honest 
objection; and all these objections are 
honest, and proceed from a most respec- 
table class of ladies. One thing is, how- 
ever very noticeable in the list, so far 
as [have seen or heard of it; namely, that 
very few of the remonstrants are in the po- 
sition of directly earning their own living, 
from day to day. Would this make a 
difference? Icannot postively assert that it 
would, but I suspect as much. 

In one way this remonstrance has done 
much good in Cambridge, by leading to 
much discussion at breakfast tables, and 
developing friends of Woman Suffrage in 
some quarters to me quite unexpected. 
These friends of the measure are quite equal 
in quality to its opponents; and perhaps an- 
other writer may show that they Lold their 
own in numbers also, better than has been 
supposed. Were the opposition much great- 
er than it is, I shouid still say very much 
what the great English reformer, William 
Wilberforce, said in 1817, ‘‘1 continue faith- 
ful to the measure of Parliamentary re- 
form brought forward by Mr. Pitt. Iam 


6 
firmly pursuaded that at present a prodi- 
gious majority of the people of the country 
ar¢é opposed to it. In my opinion, so far from 
being an objection to the discussion, this is 
rather a recommendation.” And it is worth 
remembering that fifteen years later, in 1832, 
this unpopular measure became a law. 
T. W. H. 
a ee 

THE MARCH TOWN MEETINGS. 

So far, we have heard from forty-three 
towns in Massachusetts, to which the se- 
lectmen have submitted the question, 
‘“‘Whether the town will ask the Legisla- 
ture, by petition or otherwise, to extend to 
women the right to vote in town affairs and 
to hold town offices?” 

Eleven towns have voted so to petition, 
viz.: Ashby, Buckland, Eastham, Hadley, 
Nantucket, New Braintree, Rowley, Rock- 
land, Russell, Rutland, and Sandwich. 

Twenty-eight towns have voted to post- 
pone the question. 

Leicester voted ‘‘that we do so ask when 
the women ask for it.” As more than 
50,000 Massachusetts women have already 
asked for it, by petitioning, we have a right 
to count Leicester also in the affirmative. 

Danvers town meeting voted to consider 
the question more fully at an adjourned 
meeting. 

It is interesting to note that in most of 
the towns which voted to petition for Wo- 
man Suffrage, women were present in the 
meeting; and in three of these, viz.: in 
Eastham, Rockland, and Nantucket, women 
were heard in support of their just claim. 
Doubtiess the speeches and presence of the 
ladies helped to win the voters to their side. 
At the Watertown town meeting, Mrs. Ada 
C. Bowles was heard in behalf of Woman 
Suffrage, but the decision was adverse. 

Abington, which was the first town in 
Massachusetts to petition the Legislature 
for Woman Suffrage, has elected two wo- 
men— Mrs. Mary A. Wright and Mrs. 
Georgiana 8S. Reed—trustees of the town li- 
brary. 

Milton elected on school committee Miss 
Emma Ware and Miss Emma Emerson, 

Waltham retlected Mrs. Elizabeth Stone. 

Melrose elected Mrs. A. K. Miller for two 
years and Miss J. G. Adams for one year. 

Brookline elected as overseers of the poor, 
Mrs. Henrietta G. Codman and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cabot. 

The following letters will interest our 
readers: 


NANTUCKET TOWN MEETING, 


The voters of Nantucket (including a 
goodly array of intelligent-looking women) 
“in town meeting assembled” in large num- 
bers, Feb. 24, and discussed at length the 
23d article of the warrant for the town 
meeting, ‘‘To see whether the town will by 
its vote, or otherwise, ask the Legislature 
to extend to women who are citizens the 
right to hold town offices and to vote in 
town affairs on the same terms as male citi- 
zens,” 

Allen Coffin, the eloquent Jawyer, and 
Matthew Barney, a highly-respected citizen 
of Nantucket, introduced the discussion of 
the article, bringing forward so many strong 
arguments in favor of equalizing women 
before the law that it seemed as if nothing 
remained to be said on the subject. They 
were listened to with close attention, and 
step by step, the hitherto prejudiced voters 
were led to comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the able paper (read by Mr. Joseph 
Barney, a prominent and influential towns- 
man) written by Miss Anna Gardner, a Nan- 
tucket lady widely known as a champion of 
equal rights and as author of ‘*Harvest 
Gleanings.” 

Rev. J. A. Savage, pastor of the Unitari- 
an church, followed with a stirring speech 
to the voters, inspired, he declared, by the 
written address of Miss Gardner. It was a 
triumph for the brave workers in behalf of 
women, that they were able to secure a hear- 
ing for their earnest and forcible speakers, 
and on the question being put, it was voted 
almost unanimously to petition the Legisla- 
ture to grant municipal suffrage to women. 

Allen Coffin, Esq., Mrs. Elizabeth G. Bar- 
ney, and Mr. Alexander Macy (a gentleman 
whose efforts in behalf of equal rights have 
been untiring from the first agitation of the 
subject) were chosen a committee to notify 
the Legislature of the town’s action. 

Blessings on that little island of the sea, 
which from its watch-tower looking toward 
all the lands, saw across the ocean of hu- 
man progress the mighty tide making for 
Right, and ‘‘took it at its flood.” 

Mrs, G. I. Hopkins. 

Nantucket, Mass. 


ROCKLAND TOWN MEETING. 


EpiTror JouRNAL:— Yesterday, March 6, 
we held our annual, town meeting, and 
although our town reélected the old board 
of selectmen, who were not the choice of 
the temperance citizens, yet upon the ques- 
tion of license the majority voted ‘‘No.” 
We are, however, convinced that the ‘‘No” 
was given as much, if not more, by the free- 
rum us by the temperance party. For why 
should they desire a stringent license law, 





when now they can sell and buy all they 
wish, without taxation, or fear of interfer- 





ence from their own choice of town officers? 

The women held 4 caucus and chose their 
candidates for school committee, Mrs. Ma- 
rietta D. Howland and George W. Kelly, 
and they were both elected. he ladies at- 
tended the regular town cxucus in large 
numbers, and also the regular town meet- 
ing, at which Miss Lanna A. Shaw called 
the attention of the women and the meeting 
generally to the law granting women the 
right to vote on all questions pertaining to 
schools. 

Mr. Ira F, Lowell then read the law, and 
the women availed themselves of their 
right. When article 13—‘To see if the 
town will, by its vote or otherwise, ask the 
Legislature to extend to women who are 
citizens the right to hold town oflices and 
to vote in town affairs on the same terms 


as male citizens’’—came up before the meet- | 


ing for consideration, Ira F. Lowell present- 
ed a resolution in favor, and argued its ac- 
ceptance in an earnest and eloquent manner. 
He was opposed by Geo. W. Kelly with 
such flimsy and puerile remarks as would 
be unworthy of any school boy or girl asa 
first effort. 

Geo, H. Hunt, a young man of influence 
and the courage of his convictions, follow- 
ed with arguments in favor that were un- 
answerable. The question was put before 
the house and carried by a large majority. 
Thus, thank God, the age of right and jus- 
tice marches on steadily. 

“And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 
LANNA A, SHAW. 

Rockland, March 7, 1882. 

oe 
THE GOULD MEMORIAL.—-LETTER FROM 
MES. HOWE. 

The following letter from Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe was read at the annual meet- 
ing of the Gould Memorial School in Bos- 
ton on the 7th inst. 


DEAR FRIENDS:—Ilt is with great regret 
that I send you to-day a written word in 
place of a spoken one. An accident of 
which you have all probably heard has dis- 
abled me so badly as to confine me to my 
room. I need not say that my thoughts and 
sympathies will, not the less, be much con- 
cerned in your meeting to-day. 

The duty of beneficence, the religious 
obligation to help the helpless, are points 
which will be much dwelt upon by some 
who wiil speak to you to-day. Mrs. Gould, 
the founder of the Roman school, was led 
by these high doctrines, and has left us as 
a precious legacy, the saintly inspiration of 
her true soul. In what she did, like all 
faithful workers, she builded better than 
she knew. Behind the religious beauty of 
her undertaking my mind sees a deep phil- 
osophical justification of all the labor which 
she bestowed, and of all that we can be- 
stow upon this American plant, which prom- 
ises to flourish so well in Rome. 

The debt of the young to the old can 
never, it is said, be fully paid. Something 
of it can be paid, however, and our young 
civilization can send its tribute of gratitude 
to the ancient domains whose traditions 
have been so helpful and precious to it. To 
this great Italy which has given us sucha 
revelation of art, poetry and science, how 
fitting is it that we should send back some- 
thing of our newest and best, the training 
of the young, the lifting up of the poor in 
American fashion, in the spirit of civil and 
religious liberty. ; 

The Old World sends to us multitudes of 
people who must take part in all the vital 
action of our country, without the previous 
training suitable for such participation. We 
open our doors to these multitudes and trust 
that freedom will itself sufficiently edu- 
cate them in its conditions. I share this 
faith with many others, yet, believing in 
the old adage which says that an ‘‘ounce of 
prevention is better than a pound of cure,” 
I hold any opportunity as very precious 
which allows us to deal with the children 
of the Old World in their tender infancy, 
and to train them to a larger stature than 
the standards of the ancient barbarism would 
allow them to attain. Every soul thus re- 
deemed from poverty, ignorance and crime 
will shed around it its own good atmosphere 
and influence, and will help to leaven with 
these the community to whick it belongs. 

I have said that the Old World sends its 
multitudes into the New World. But the 
New World also sends its shoals of visitors 
to the Old. These, like the others, seek 
principally their own advantage, in the 
shape either of culture, health, or pleasure. 
In all this sea of travel how precious are the 
instances in which the American abroad has 
thought of something beyond his own ad- 
vantage or amusement and has tried to 
bring a new value and spirit into the for- 
eign country which he has made for the 
time his own. Prominent. among these is 
the Gould Memorial School in Rome, found- 
ed by an American woman, a Christian, a 
Protestant, anda believer in the institutions 
of her owncountry. As I have said before, 
she has left us a legacy at least as valuable 
to us as to those whom it directly benefits. 
This school is to usan investment, a posses- 
sion. Let us see toit that its means and 
resources shall increase instead of decreas- 
ing, and that it shall never dwindleand per- 
ish through our neglect. 

I have thus, dear friends, affectionately 
and earnestly commended the Gould Mem- 
orial School to the sympathy and regard of 
those who may be present at your meeting, 
trusting that through these we may gradu- 
ally secure for it the sympathy and active 
interest of the American people. 

JuLia Warp Howe. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. Haaearrt, of Indiana, ad- 
dressed a committee of the Rhode Island 
Legislature last Friday. 


JENNIE WESTERBROOK,who was arrested 
for wearing male attire for the purpose of 
getting better wages, has been released. 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER spoke at 
Cosmian Hall for the Free Congregational 
society of Florence, last Sunday afternoon. 


Mrs. Dr. TYLER W11cox, of Joplin, Mis- 
souri, lectured at Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
sas, on ‘‘Temperance.” Her Jecture was 
highly spoken of. 


Mrs. M. J. Rreuey has cleared seventy - 
three dollars by the sale of photographs 
which are announced from this office. The 
money goes to pay for lectures on Woman 
Suffrage. 


Miss Sara 8. Rice, of the Baltimore 
(Md.) High School, has arranged *‘Hiawa- 
tha’s Wooing” as a monologue, recitation 
or reading, and issued it in a leaflet form for 
use in schools, 


Mrs. Wiiui1am H. Cares, of East Vassal- 
boro, Me., has in her possession a solid sil- 
ver pepper-box made in 1685. Itis an heir- 
loom in the family, Mrs. Cates being of the 
seventh generation through whose hands the 
box has passed. 


BLANCHE Howarp, the author of ‘‘One 
Summer” and ‘‘Aunt Serena,” is now in 
Stuttgart, and has under her charge Law- 
rence Barrett's three daughters. She has a 
permanent home there, and has five or six 
American girls living with her. 


Mrs. WILLARD GOLDTHWAITE has been 
the faithful secretary of the Samaritan So- 
ciety of Salem for fifteer: years, from which 
office she has recently retired. As a testi- 
monial of esteem, Rev. Dr. Bolles, in be- 
half of the society, presented her on 
Wednesday with a beautiful Rogers’ group. 


Mrs. Saran GaGE, recently deceased, of 
Hudson, New York, whose will was recent- 
ly admitted to probate, left $20,000 to the 
St. Lawrence University, at Canton, St. 
Lawrence County, New York; $20,000 to 
the New York State Convention of Univer- 
salists, to be used for missionary purposes, 
and $5000 to other Universalist institutions. 


Miss LORAINE BuCKLIN lectured on ‘‘The 
Pottery of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries” before the Art Club of Provi- 
dence. The lecture was of special interest 
and gave great satisfaction. By request it 
was repeated in two parlor entertainments. 
Miss Bucklin has four lectures, on ‘‘Porce- 
lain,” ‘‘Diamonds,” ‘‘Embroidery,” and 
‘*Pottery.” Each of these is especially in- 
teresting to women, and suitable to be read 
before clubs. The Salem club, of which 
Mrs. Fielder Israel is president, has been 
delighted to hear them. Miss Bucklin’s ad- 
dress is 158 Clifford street, Providence. 


Miss RosaLinE HAMBLEN, of Petersburg, 
Indiana, has prepared a map of the United 
States that will be of much service in the 
study of our national history. It repre- 
sents. by different colored lines the routes 
of the armies and the battle fields of all the 
wars in which the country has been en- 
gaged, including the early French and In- 
dian wars; showing also the territorial 
growth by colored sections. On the mar- 
gins are small maps showing plans of 
sieges, and colonial land grants, also his- 
torical notes, condensed biographies of lead- 
ing generals and statesmen, and an outline 
history of the United States under the three 
heads of Territory, Forms of Government 
and Wars. 


MARGARET HAUGHERY was recently bur- 
ied in New Orleans with honors such as are 
rarely bestowed upon any woman, almost 
the entire city being in mourning. She was 
of humble origin, uneducated, and had 
never worn a silk dress or a kid glove; but 
she was famous and beloved as a friend of 
the poor children of Louisiana. Mauy 
years ago she nurseda dying man. He had 
a little property, which he left to her for 
charity. She bought with this money a 
cheap eating house and bakery on the river 
front, and sold wholesome food to steam- 
boat laborers at a little more than cost. 
“She gave them a roll and a cup of coffee 
for five cents, to keep them from spending 
a quarter for whiskey, and they took the 
roll and coffee, and then spent twenty cents 
for whiskey all the same.” The business 
prospered, and she might have accumulated 
wealth; but she established and partially 
maintained three orphan asylums with the 
profits, and died rich only in reputation. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THANKS FOR A BOUQUET.—TO W. E. F. 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN, 
Do you know that your rose and heitotrope 
And mignonette, modest and sweet, 
Have breathed through the door of my heart a hope 
That one friendship may be complete? 


Oh, there breathed from the glowing heart of the rose 
A fragrance that whispers to me: 

“Though the words be cold, yet the warm heart glows; 
Like a rose shall your friendship be.” 


And the heliotrope spoke, all fair and pure, 
In accents as sweet, as hope: 
‘l am strong as fair, my graces endure; 
Be your friendship like heliotrope.” 


And the mignonette murmured sweet and low: 
“Forgotten, I ne’er forget. 
Unseen I give all and with gladness, so 
Be your friendship like mig tte.” 
And I said to the rose and heliotrope 
And mignonette, modcst and sweet: 
“Though my words are slow, yet my heart shall hope 
That our friendship may be complete.” 
oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


WINTER AT THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
BY MRS. E. C. WHITNEY. 
Bewildering, glorious frost, 
Resplendent sylvan scene! 
Grottoes of twinkling icicles, 
Vistss of wondrous sheen! 


A silver-sheeted lake, 
A meadow’s hoary rime; 

Each little twig encased in pearl— 
Oh, perfect winter time! 








The birches’ dazzling spires; 
The billowy fields of snow; 

The stainless banks of milk-white crust; 
The mail-clad rocks aglow 


With rosy opal tints; 
The cushioned garden plots; 

The fences rimmed with eider-down ; 
The white-roofed village cots, 


Their fringed eaves drooping low; 
And down the silent road 

The tinkling chimes of silver bells, 
Or the sledge’s creaking load 


Upon the old mill bridge. 
Wrapped in a crimson glow 

The farm-house panes and gables blaze, 
As the eastern sunbeams throw 


Their gold o’er roof and tower, 
The old vane, standing still 

In solemn splendor, mutely points 
To yonder jewelled hill, 


Each rill a sapphire thread, 
Its furze a diamond spray, 

Its velvet mounds all sheathed in stee) 
Where late the daisies lay. 


Yon mountain stubble stiff 
With princely hues and gems; 
And elfin fingers broidering fast 
The veils of all its streams. 
The surging cataract 
Bursts through its filmy vei), 
And showers of broken crystals pour 
Over the frozen dale. 


Veins, sheets of shivered pearls! 
Cascades of emerald dust! 
Kaleidoscopic tints, as if 
A rainbow had been crushed! 


Oh, for a naiad’s cup, 
For one long healing draught 
Of this pure nectar of the Gods, 
By nymphs and elfins quaffed! 


Oh, perfect winter time! 
(Mirage of heavenly scenes?) 
Fruition of a dying year! 
*Tis now the spirit leans 
Toward that serener peace 
A little farther on, 
Where “types” are bright realities, 
Of earthly weakness shorn, 
—Campton, N. Hl. 
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THE CHILD MUSICIAN. 
BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 
He had played for his lordship’s levee, 
He had played for her jadyship’s whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would swim; 


And the face grew peaked and eerie, 
And the large eyes strange and bright; 

And they said—too late—‘‘He is weary! 
He shall rest for, at least, to-night.” 


But at dawn, when the birds were waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 

With the sound of a strained cord breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom, 


"Twas a string of his violoncello; ° 
And they heard him stir in his bed: 

**Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God!” was the last that he said. 





NEXT DOOR. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 

The interminable rows of cheap dwelling 
houses in Philadelphia—ugly, snug, com- 
fortable, every marble step and door knob 
the precise duplicate of a thousand twin 
brothers—are the delight of the political 
economist. He rejoices that there is one 
spot on earth where the butcher and tailor, 
the negro white-washer, and Wah Lee, the 
laundry man, each can proudly possess his 
own civilized door bell, kitchen range and 
bath tub. 

But to ordinary intellects the monotony 
of these smaller streets is something mad- 
dening. One cannot walk along them with- 
out the fantastic wish that the fronts of 
these boxes in which families are stored, 
and labelled with square silver plates, would 
slide up for a moment and show the horri- 
ble tragedies, the pathetic comedies, or the 
roaring farces of human life passing inside. 

The slides were removed from two of 
these houses forme once. The plays going 





on within were common-place enough, yet 
they had their points of significance. 

Numbers 288 and 290 Fillmore Place are 
flimsy red-brick, white shuttered houses of 
the orthodox pattern, standing side by side 
on a line with three hundred others, all 
precisely alike, to the cotton-lace shades on 
the inner doors and the plaster Cupid hold- 
ing up an empty vase on the square grass 
plot in front. The street along which they 
are ranged is a narrow one, in the Northern 

Liberties. The same number of people 
massed in a village would form ore gossip- 
ing community, visiting, marrying, burying 
each other; but the dwellers in Fillmore 
place know absolutely nothing of their 
neighbors, though each housewife holds 
friendly relations with the milk man who 
fills the long rows of pitchers every morn- 
ing, with Hughey the baker, and Sarah the 
hot pepper-pot woman. When these daily 
visitors have made their rounds, Fillmore 
Place lapses all day into sunny silence. 
Now and then a liveried equipage, or a lady 
on horseback, followed by her groom, on 
their way to the park, stray through it, giv- 
ing an aristocratic flavor to the air. Mrs. 
Maria Weeks, who lived years ago in No. 
288, used to declare to the ladies of the 
choir in which she sang that Fillmore Place 
was ‘‘one of the genteelest streets in the 
city; quite a boulevard, in fact.” Mrs, 
Weeks was busy from five in the morning 
until seven at night, cooking or ironing, 
with her half-grown ‘‘girl,” or stitching on 
the machine; but at seven it was her delight 
to put on her black-alpaca gown, her cot- 
ton-lace fichu and gold brooch, and, witb 
her thin gray hair puffed on top, to sit at 
the front window, waiting for Mr. Weeks 
and reading a chapter of ‘Barnes on the 
Gospels.” After the chapter, she read, as 
bonne bouche, the American Queen, or some 
other society journal. She could tell you 
every reception or kettle-drum which had 
been given the week befure on Walnut 
street. After reading of any particularly 
brilliant affair, she bore herself with espec- 
ial stateliness at the tea table and ordered 
about the girl with a Brahmin-like superi- 
ority. 

Mr. Weeks regarded this itching for fash- 
ion in his wife’s moral nature with the same 
mild astonishment that he would an erup- 
tion on her skin. He was one of the assist- 
ant book keepers in tie importing house of 
Finn & Bent. Every morning he carried 
down his dinner in a brown-paper package, 
walking to save car fare, ard felt himself a 
luxurious gourmand, at night, as he sat 
down to the little hot supper of kidneys or 
chops which his wife made ready for him. 
The intellectual development of the family, 
such as it was, was wholly religious. Mr. 
Weeks was an elder in the church in which 
Maria’s cracked treble led the hymns, Ag- 
nes, the daughter, was in the Bible class. 
Their only gayeties were the church winter 
sociable and summer excursion to Cape 
May, and those evenings, twice a year, when 
the pastor, Mr. Rouse and his wife, came to 
a state tea. Occasionally Mr. Rouse, in re- 
turn, presented Mr. Weeks with a couple of 
complimentary tickets to a temperance or 
Jiterary lecture. Mrs. Weeks always in- 
sisted that Agnes should go in her place. 
“It’s time the child was seeing something 
of the world,” she would say. ‘‘l had my 
fling when I was young.” So Mr. Weeks, 
in his Sunday clothes, and Agnes in her 
pretty cheap suit and plumed hut, would go 
down to the academy to hear Gough or Bur- 
dette, coming up in the car at eleven, chat- 
tering and laughing, feeling that they had 
been seeing life and sipping deep of dissipa- 
tion. 

Young Kellar came in, on one of these 
memorable evenings, as Agues stood arrang- 
ing her hair before the glass in the parlor 
(it was curly, fair hair, and her eyes were 
as blue and mouth as innocent as a baby’s). 

“Yes, we are going to a concert in the 
academy,” she said, all in a flutter. ‘‘Fas- 
ten my glove, papa. We're frightfully late. 
Oh! it’s sosplendid, Jem. You can’t think. 
The lights and the music, and the ladies in 
the boxes, with their lovely dresses. I do 
wish you could go, Jem.” 

“So do I, Aggy.” Jem stood drumming 
on the window gloomily, as he watched her 
light, airy figure go down the street. He 
was usually jolly and cheerful, no matter 
what snub fate gavehim. This wasa trifle, 
yet it took the Jife out of him. For the 
moment the only thing worth wishing for 
in the world was to go into that fairy land 
of light and ease and music, with pretty 
little Agnes leaning on his arm. 

Kellar was a red-headed, stout young fel- 
low, of German descent, who when a boy 
had blacked shoes and sold papers and 
worked his way through the public schools. 
For three years he had studied medicine at 
the university, teaching German at night to 
keep himself alive. A year ago he had 
graduated, hired a room in Fillmore Place, 
and sat down to wait for patients. They 
did not come. He had a little stove inside, 
on which he cooked the meals he ate. Mrs. 
Weeks declared that they consisted of oat- 
meal and dry bread, and it was an undoubted 
fact that poor Jem’s big bones showed each 
week more and more through the tightly- 
drawn skin, The good woman was kind in 
a motherly way, to the lad; mended his one 


coarse coat as carefully as if he had been a ; as if she were ready to cry. 





son of her own, always adding, ‘Better 
give up, James, and take to some other 
work, Tbere’s Sam Rouse, younger than 
you. He’s drummer for a Market-street 
house and wears the best cheviot suits go- 
ing, and a ruby scarf-pin as big as your 
thumb nail.” 

“No, I'll not give it up,” Kellar would 
answer, with a laugh; but now, looking out 
of the window, he felt almost tempted to 
own himself beaten for life. Why could 
not he have money enough to take Agnes 
to a concert or lecture, as other yourg fel- 
lows did the girls they loved? He was 
twenty-four—an age whea other men were 
earning a man’s income. Sam Rouse, no 
doubt, would be at the academy to-night, 
with his silly smirk and dress suit and ruby 
pin. Girls liked that sort of thing. 

‘No, I'll not take any supper, thank you, 
Mrs. Weeks,” he said, picking up his hat. 
She had made haste with the kidueys, know- 
ing that the boy probably had not tasted 
meat for days, and the savory smell fairly 
tore at his nerves and stomach; but he took 
a grim pleasure in going bome to his bare 
room and supping his cold gruel. 

As Mr. Weeks and Agnes, that night, 
passed through the broad corridor of the 
academy, a stout, middle-aged man, in a 
fur-lined cloak, came out of the boxes. 
Weeks jerked off his hat, bowing defer- 
entially. 

‘Ah! Weeks,” nodding carelessly, ‘‘you 
here?”’ He was brushing past, when he 
caught sight of Agnes’s radiant face under 
its waving feather, and halted. 

“I did not know you were literary in your 
tastes, or is it your?—” 

“Daughter, sir; daughter. Agnes,” with 
a quake in his tone, ‘this is Mr. Finn, the 
senior partner of the firm.” 

Agnes bowed and blushed. Her knees 
grew suddenly weak under her. The great 
millionaire represented to his assistant book- 
keeper’s family all power and authority. 
What a stroke of fortune was this! To 
meet such a man in the flesh, face to face! 
She looked up shyly in a moment, as he 
talked affably to her father of the chance 
of rain, and met his small sultry eyes gloat- 
ing on her face. They were not removed, 
though she blushed painfully. 

“lve no doubt you are right, Weeks,” 
interrupting him in a labored meteorvlog- 
ical prophecy. ‘‘Where are your seats? 
Let me see. Ah! too high. Ihave a box 
for this thing. I beg of you to use it. It’s 
a bore tome. I'm going to theclub. But 
I'll drop in presently, if Miss Weeks will 
permit me?” with a low bow to Agnes. He 
stood watching her as they passed down the 
corridor. 

“As pretty a bit of flesh as I ever saw,” 
he said, rubbing his hands as he turned 
away with one or two other men. 

‘Take care, Finn! What will the St. 
Landry say?” 

“Don’t talk of that woman,” hunching 
his broad shoulders. ‘‘I shunted her off on 
to another track last June.” 

“Do you know, Abraham,” one of the 
men said, as they fell behind the others, 
“I heard you were going to range yourself, 
as we say in France. Marry.” 

He laughed, but made no reply. Half an 
hour afterward, in the club room, he broke 
out, as if the question had just been asked: 
“T tell you what, Paisley, if I did marry, 
it would be some innocent, pretty girl out 
of areligious set. Ican afford to please 
myself. None of your worn-out fashiona- 
ble fillies for me.” 

He lounged out of the club alone, pres- 
ently, and hurried back to the academy, 
where Agnes was hidden behind the cur- 
tains of the box, beaming with delight at 
the grandeur of her position, and fearful 
that anybody would see her. Mr. Weeks 
sat stiffly erect in the front, as inflexible as 
if in his pew at church, in full view of the 
audience. Mr. Finn said little to either of 
them and seemed to be listening to the sing- 
ers, though Agnes now and then found his 
eyes fixed speculatively on her face, her 
hands, even her feet, in their neat boots. 
When the concert was over, he said, quite 
as a matter of course: ‘My carriage is here, 
Weeks. You will allow me to drive you 
home. It is raining.” 

Mr. Weeks gasped and mumbled out some 
inaudable sounds. The next moment he 
reposed in the soft satin cushions, passing 
through the dimly-lighted streets, Agnes 
opposite him beside Mr. Finn. Different 
this from the crowded, dirty street-cars. 
The carriage rolled with a soft thunder in- 
to Fillmore Place and stopped. Tae horses 
stamped on the bowlders, windows here and 
there down the street were thrown up, and 
a head thrust out. Mrs. Weeks, in a red- 
flannel sacque, flung open the door. ‘‘Great 
heavens!” she exclaimed, and dodged behind 
it. Mr. Finn helped the flushed little beauty 
to alight, escorting her up the steps as if 
she had been a duchess, holding her hand a 
moment in his before he dropped it. 

“Great heavens! Weeks, what does this 
mean?” cried Maria, when they were inside 
and the door was shut. 

“It was Mr. Fionn, my dear,” he replied, 
loftily, as if he and Finn had been boon 
companions for years. ‘‘He is always most 
affable and agreeable.” 

Agnes threw herself into a chair, panting, 
“1 would 
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rather have come home in the street-car,” 
she said pettishly. ‘‘He is old and ugly. 
He does not seem to me a—a clean man. 
No. 1 don’t want any supper, mamma. 
I'm going to bed.” 

Mrs. Weeks followed her presently and 
bent over her. ‘‘And you sat in the box, 
my darting? The very one which the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke sat in last week, papa 
says. You must not speak so disrespect- 
fully of Mr. Finn, dear. Papa is in his 
power. He could make him partner, if he 
took a fancy to—to him, you know.” 

Agnes turned her hot cheek up from the 
pillow. ‘Did Jem stay long?” she asked. 

Mrs. Weeks busied herself about the gas. 
“Young Kellar?” she said, coldly. “Oh! 
yes. He is always hanging about.” 

When she was gone, Agnes lay with her 
eyes closed. She heard the music, saw the 
brilliant ligh‘s. She was on the satin cush- 
ions, rolling softly on and on. 

‘Poor Jem!” she whispered, and sighed. 

About this time a woman of social and 
potitica! distinction in Washington, whom 
we shall call Mrs. Moultrie, came to Phila- 
delphia with her husband. The day after 
her arrival she brought him an open letter. 

“See, Ralph. I have just received this. 
You have heard me speak of Eunice Net- 
tley, the only playmate { had when I was 
a child. You surely remember—a lazy, 
clever creature? she is here, in want, starv- 
ing, she tells me. She saw our arrival in 
the papers and wishes me to appoint an 
hour when 1 will receive her.” 

“Well?” 

‘I am going to her at once,” her face 
softening. ‘I was very fond of Eunice. 
And then,” lifting her eyebrows, ‘‘I can see 
whether she is telling the truth or not.” 

Mr. Moultrie rang to ordor a carriage. 

‘‘No, Ralph, I shall go in the street-cars. 
I could not let Eunice see any cifference 
between us. Ican find my way. I know 
Philadelphia perfectly.” 

An hour later she was ringing the bell of 
290 Fillmore Place. The front door 
with its half-moon of gilt paper on top, the 
tiny vestibule, the lace shades on the secone 
door, were precisely the same as those of 
Mrs. Weeks a foot to the right; but the door 
opened on a dirty, bare floor and an u:- 
kempt girl of ten, with mouth agape. 

“Miss Nettley? No, there ain’t nobody 
of that mame here. Madame St. Landry 
has the parlor. The rest of the house is 
wacant,” 

Mrs. Moultrie tapped at the parlor door. 
A little woman opened it, caught her hands, 
kissed both cheeks, seated her, all in a 
breath, and then stood before her, laughing, 
patting her own white palms together, in a 
kind of ecstatic flutter, which reminded the 
visitor of the airy, exquisite grace of a bird 
of Paradise. ‘‘A very dirty bird of Para- 
dise, though,” she thought, her amused eyes 
scanning the curl-papers about tne childlike, 
appealing face, the torn lace, the grease- 
spots on the ragged robe de chambre. The 
robe, though in rags, was of velvet, and the 
lace was point. 

‘“‘And you came instead of sending for 
me, Matty?” cried Madame St. Lardry. 
**You would not give your money without 
investigation? Just your old, shrewd, kind 
self. ‘Careful Martha,’ you might have 
trusted me. 1 would not have cheated 
you.” Her soft eyes rested on Mrs. Moul- 
trie’s face. They were as destitute of per- 
ception as those of a helpless infant, yet 
that lady felt she was being read like an 
open book. “Ah!” slowly. ‘Rich and 
prudent and pious. A long, useful, com- 
fortable life.” 

“I wish, Eunice, yours bad been as com- 
fortable.’* 

Madame St. Landry drew her breath 
through her open mouth with a pretty shud- 
der. ‘‘But the horrible tedium of it! I 
should die of virtue and comfort in a year. 
1 won’t tell you a single lie, Matty. It’s de- 
lightful to tell the truth now and then,” 
laughing with genuine fun. 

Mrs. Moultrie glanced round the room. 
A heap of clothes on the carpetiless floor, 
on which the poor creature had evidentiy 
slept, a couple of worn-out silk dresses 
hanging on the wall, a stove without any 
fire, a pot of water frozen on it. 

’ “Have youno coal?” she asked, abruptly. 

a 

‘Nor anything to eat?” 

“No. I told no lie about that, at any 
rate; but that story about my blind mother 
was allrubbish, my dearchild. 1 ama wid- 
ow. That is, St. Landry is dead. He was 
my lasthusband. I’ve had—no matter how 
many.” 

Mrs. Moultrie had seen a good deal of life 
in American cities. She was no longer sur- 
prised or shocked by any of the genus of 
adventurers; but the fact that this one had 
once been near to her gave her a peculiar in- 
terest. 

‘*How do you live, Eunice?” 

“By writing such letters as the one | sent 
to you. There is hardly a society or a man 
of influence in the country who has not 
helped me. I keep clear of the women. I 
have been by turns a Nihilist exile, a re- 
turned missionary, a Bible-reader, the wid- 
ow of a Southern general—ah! how can I 
remember? There’s a great deal of amuse- 
ment in it, and itis a paying profession on 
the whole.” 





“I have met a good many membersof it,” 
said Mrs, Moultrie, dryly; but she was not 
disposed to be hard with her old friend,nor 
to lecture her. She talked with her for an 
hour, and at parting placed a cheque in her 
hand. 

*‘Now this, divided and spent prudently, 
will keep you comfortably for six weeks, 
Eunice. In that time I will try to get a po- 
sition for you in one of the departments,” 

“You're a good woman, Matty,” was the 
only reply. 

As she rose to go, the unkempt girl ap- 
peared, a boy of about two years old in her 
arms. 

‘You did not tell me you had a child. 

“No.” She took the baby on her lap and 
did not speak fora moment. It was deli- 
cately clean and daintily clad. 

‘Do you know,” its mother said, slowly, 
“I have a queer ambition for this boy? 
There are some people living next door, 
honest, illiterate, church going folk. I look 
in at their back windows many a night, so 
peaceful and happy it allis. I would be 
glad to lie down and die, if God would give 
my child such a home as that, where he 
would never hear the name of his mother.” 

Mrs. Moultrie did not spare her lecture 
then; but Madame St. Landry in au instant 
was laughing airily, kissed her, said adieu, 
and gayly put her literally out of doors. 

The next day, as Mr. Moultrie and bis 
wife were leaving the Continental Hotel, 
they passed the door of the restaurant and 
saw Madame St. Landry, richly dressed, 
seated ata table, with the choicest dishes 
and wines before her. 

“There goes my cheque!” said careful 
Martha, with a sigh 

While her neighbor was sipping her 
champagne that afternoon inthe restaurant, 
Mrs. Weeks walked with Agnes down 
Broad street. She left the week’s clothes 
unironed in the basket, but she had her pur- 
pose in this wilful neglect of duty. She 
halted before a stately brown-stone iman- 
sion, with spacious grounds aroundit. Men 
in livery were loitering at the entrance; a 
carpet was laid across: the pavement. 

“That is our friend Mr. Finn's house, 
Aggy,” shesaid. ‘‘I read in the paper that 
the President takes lunch with him to-day. 
He hus a house in Newport, much finer 
than this, and another in the mountains. 
He spends his money like a prince, they 


say. 

‘‘What are his houses and money to me, 
mamma?” said Agnestartly. But she look- 
ed with a beating heart through the open 
window, at the glimpse of pictures, the 
priceless bronzes, the velvet drapery. 
These things and the money they represent- 
ed counted for much to a girl who was fond 
of dress,and whose expenses were measured 
by pennies. She had an interest in his 
houses and money, and she knew it. Mr. 
Finn had twice in the last week spent the 
evening at the house of his book keeper, 
and had drunk his cheap Bohea asif it were 
nectar. 

Mrs. Weeks made no further comment 
on his possessions. She marched home to 
her ironing, leaving her medicine to work. 
At the door they met young Kellar, com- 
ing in. 

“It is so pleasant an afternoon, Mrs. 
Weeks, that I thought Agnes would walk 
with me to the river, to see the s<ating,”’ he 
said, his ugly face in a glow of delight and 
expectation. 

**Thank you, Doctor Kellar; but it would 
be impossible. Go in, Agnes My daugh- 
ter has home duties to attend to.” 

She nodded haughtily and shut the 
door in his face. ‘‘A pretty thing,” she ex- 
claimed, with flushed cheeks, ‘‘if you ever 
should marry into a fashionable circle, to 
have it said you had gone strolling about 
the town with that vulgar fellow.” 

‘He is not vulgar!” sobbed Agnes. ‘‘It 
is I who am vulgar and false to desert him.” 
She ran up to her room, locked the door, 
and threw herself on her bed, praying to 
God to help her. If Finn asked her to 
marry him and she refused, she gave up 
comfort and wealth for her father and moth- 
er. In all probability, too, he would turn 
her father out of office, and what chance 
had he to earn his bread elsewhere? The 
evening began to darken, as she lay there 
crying and praying and saying ‘‘Jem! Jem!” 
over to herself a thousand times, ignorant 
how Fate was arranging her whole life by 
afew words spoken on the street outside, 

Kellar stood on the steps, stunned for 4 
moment, then laughed good-humoredly and 
strolled away. ‘‘Mother Weeks is out of 
temper,” he thought. “It is too bad. | 
wanted to tell Aggy alone, out in the air.” 
His eyes shone as if he had good news that 
would bear to be delayed, and went back to 
his room whistling softly. Five minutes 
later Mr. Finn’s close carriage turned into 
the street. Mrs. Weeks saw the black 
horses and gold harness through the kitche2 


window and stopped, her iron uplifted, | 


breathless with exultation. If the mat 
could come straight from his banquet with 
the President to Agnes, he certainly was 
serious. The golden treasure was just with 
in her reach. Yet, oddly enough, now that 
it was real, her heart failed her. The icars 
rose into her hard, black eyes. 

He is not fit for Aggy!” she muttered, 
putting down the iron with a bang on the 
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stove. Julia, the “girl” for that week, 


whipped on a white apron, and waited for 
the bell to tingle; but it did not move. It 
never tingled from the touch of Abraham 
Finn’s hand again! 

As he left the carriage and crossed the 
pavement, he hesitated. Like Mrs. Weeks, 
he felt that he was taking a decisive step, 
and dully was conscious that if he had not 
had so much brandy at luncheon he would 
not have taken it to-day. 

“I don't know,” he thought, his foot on 
the steps. ‘‘She’s a pretty creature; but 
would it pay, hey? Would it pay?” 

At that uncertain moment a light hand 
was laid on his arm. He looked, uttered 
an oath, laughed. ‘The devil! St. Landry!” 

“Yes.” Nodding gayly. 

‘*What do you want?” 

“I want you to come away from that 
house, Abraham Finn. I’veseen you there 


before. I respect those people. You shall 
not go near that girl again. If you do—” 
“Well?” 


“I will go with you. I have a story 
which would be interesting to them.” 

Finn halted, laughed agaiu. ‘‘Yes, 
you're just fiend enough to tell it.” He 
turned and fora few minutes the two walk- 
ed up and down the pavement, talking in 
low tones. When they stopped, Mr. Weeks 
met them at his own door. 

‘Ah! Weeks,” stammered his employer, 
“Give my compliments to the ladies, will 
you? I called to say good bye. I’m off to 
Europe tomorrow, as I was just telling my 
friend here.” 

“He tells me, too,” said Mme. St. Landry, 
gently, her eye holding Finn’s, ‘‘that it is 
probable he wil! bring back a wife with 
him.” 

Finn laughed boisterously. 
ing! Good bye. Remember, 
pretty little Agnes.” 

He shut the carriage door and chuckled 
as he was driven off. ‘‘I’d have madea pre- 
cious fool of myself about that: girl, no 
doubt. St. Landry has lots of gumption. 
I wonder what will become of the poor little 
wretch?” 

The !ady, with a bow and smile, went in 
to 290, and Mr. Weeks turned, to meet 
young Kellar, who came hurrying toward 
him. 

When the good man had fully discussed 
his chops, that night, he leaned back in his 
chair and beamed down on his wife and 
Agnes, who sipped her tea with pale cheeks 
and red eyes. 

“I’ve an astounding piece of news for you 
girls,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Finn has left good 
bye foryou. He’soff to Europe, to be mar- 
ried, tomorrow. What do you think of 
that?” 

Agnes gave a nervous little laugh. Her 
mother sat suddenly erect ard glared at him, 
as she would have done if stabbed in the 
spine; but neither spoke. 

“Why, I thought you’d be amazed. I 
was. You're always bothering me for news, 
and you don’t care for it when it comes. I 
declare, Maria, I’d have thought Finn had 
a sneaking liking for Aggy, if it hadn’t been 
so preposterous. 

“I should say so! Preposterous, indeed!” 

“There was something else I had to tell 
you. Letmesee? Oh! young Kellar. He’s 
been appointed resident physician to a hos- 
pital in some town in Delaware, with a sal- 
ary bigger than mine. Influence of some 
college friend. He said he wanted to come 
in this evening and tell Aggy, though why 
Aggy should care—Why, what’s this?” as 
Agnes threw herself into his arms, sobbing 
andlaughing. ‘‘Here comes Kellar himself. 
What does all this mean? Jem!” 

Mrs. Weeks, for the first time in her life, 
humbly shrank out of sight. She cried to 
herself behind the coffee-urn, and presently 
wiped her eyes, with a ‘“‘God bless the chil- 
dren,” under her breath. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weeks went early to their 
own room that night. 

“Jem and Agnes,” she said, ‘‘would have 
& good deal to say to each other.” 

Mr. Weeks paused to look at the light in 
the windows of No. 290. 

“I saw our neighbor to-day,” he said. 

Mrs. Weeks unlaced her boots in grim 
silence. How could he have a thought to 
spare from Jem and Agnes ? 

“She is a beautiful, innocent creature,” 
heventured. ‘‘She looks as if she might be 
a lovely Christian character.” 

‘IT never saw her and I can’t say that 1 
Want to. My rule is to have nothing to do 
With people next door. She is nothing to 
us, nor we to her.” —The Independent. 


“No know- 
regards to 
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WAKING A SLEEPER. 

A certain good brother, Obadiah Turner, 
of Lynn, Mass., once kept a journal, in 
which, under date ‘1643, June ye 3d,” he 
thus describes the ‘‘method” adopted by a 
zealous special officer in the church minis- 
tered unto by Rev. Samuel Whiting: ‘‘Alian 
Brydges hath been chosen to wake ye sleep- 
ers in meeting, and being much proud of 
his place, must need have a fox taile fixed 
to ye end of a long staff, wherewith he may 
brush ye faces of them yt will have naps 
in time of discourse; likewise a sharp thorn 
wherewith he may prickle such as may be 
most sounde. On ye last Lord his day, as 
he strutted about ye meeting-house, he did 


spy Mr. Thomas sleeping with much com- 
fort, his head being steadied by being in ve 
corner, and his hand graspirg ye rail. And 
so spying, Allan did quickly thrust his staff 
behind David Ballond and gave him a griev- 
ous prick upon ye hand, whereupon Mr. 
Thomas did spring up much above ye floor, 
and with terrible force strike his head 
against ye wall, and also to ye great won- 
der of all, prophanilie crying out in a loud 
voice, he dreaming, as it seemed, yt a wood- 
chuck had seized and bit his hand. But on 
coming to know where he was, and ye 
great scandall he had committed, he seemed 
much abashed, but did not speak. And I 
think he will not soon again go to sleep in 
meeting. Ye women may sometimes sleepe 
and none know it, by reason of their enor- 
mous bonnets. Mr. Whiting doth pleasant- 
lie say yt from ye pulpit he doth seem to 
be preaching to stacks of straw, with men 
jotting here and there among them.” — Chris- 
tian Union, 





GOSSLP AND GLEANINGS. 

‘‘Happy is the man,” says Richter, ‘‘who 
reverences all women because he first learn- 
ed to worship his own mother.” 


The fund for the statue of Theodore Par 
ker amounts to $9500, the sum required 
being $12,000; und it is suggested that a site 
in front of the new Public Library building, 
when it is erected, should be chosen, 


A woman’s industrial association has been 
organized at Denver, the object being to col- 
lect and furnish reliable information con- 
cerning Colorado and contiguous Territor- 
ies, and prevent imposition by unscrupulous 
speculators. 


A new step forward in the higher educa- 
tion of women has been taken by the Uni- 
versity of London. It had already secured 
power to grant degrees to women, and had 
exercised this privilege, but it has now de- 
cided to admit women wio obtain degrees 
to all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
men, including the right to become acting 
members of the governing body. 


The member from the first district of St. 
Lawrence County, New York, is a brave, 
gifted, well-educated gentleman, of much 
influence and a fine speaker. He isa friend 
of Woman Suffrage, and will be a tower of 
strength in the Legislature of the State. A 
New York correspondent writes: ‘‘Your 
reports of recent Woman Suffrage conven- 
tions stir the soul like pians of victory. 
The life and death of Mrs. Hathaway, by 
Mrs. Helen E. Starrett is alone worth the 
price of your JouRNAL” 


Mrs. Garfield has acted well in her treat- 
ment of Mrs. Scovilie, who appeuled to her 
in behalf of Guiteau. Mrs. Garfield received 
the letter from Mrs. Scoville and J. H. 
Rhodes, secretary of the Garfield monu- 
ment committee, is authorized to say in 
her behalf that toward the slayer of her 
husband she cherishes no malice; he must 
answer only to his God and the American 
people; for the sister and all the members 
of his family she feels only profound pity. 
Further than this she asks to be left alone 
with her sorrow. 


Ata Vienna asylum, a novel method of 
treatment has been adopted. The director 
has established a Lunatic Literary Review 
for circulation in the asylum, and he induces 
the patients to contribute to it. Especially 
he encourages them to refute the manias of 
their comrades. The man who believes his 
nose to be made of sugar-candy, and liable 
to dissolve, he says, can argue with excellent 
logic against the folly of his friend’s theory 
that his beard is a tender plant and needs 
frequent watering. As arule, they are able 
to discuss with good sense all subjects ex- 
cept those which concern their peculiar de- 
lusion, remarkably like contributors to oth- 
er Literary Reviews. 





HUMOROUS. 


Butter is strong; but cheese is mitey. 


If aman really wants to know of how 
little importance he is, let him go with his 
wife to the dressmaker’s 


Whatever you have to do, do it with your 
might. Many a lawyer has made his for- 
tune by simply working with a will. 


The man who can see sermons in run- 
ning brooks is most api to go and look for 
them on Sundays when trout are biting. 


Picking up Charley Smallface’s memo- 
randum, the other day, we noted this entry: 
“Boys what minds their mothers always 
gets lotsto eat; but boys what minds their 
fathers gets more stricter rules laid down 
every day. I go in for feed and shall let the 
old man run his chances.” 


A member of the rhetorical class in a cer- 
tain college had just finished his declama- 
tion, when the professor said: ‘*Mr,——, 
do you suppose a general would address his 
soldiers in the manner you spoke that 
piece?” ‘Yes, sir, I do,” was the reply, 
‘if he was half scared to death and as 
nervous as a Cat.” 


A member of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature denounced a bill that was under dis- 
cussion as ‘‘treacherous as was the stabbing 
of Cesar by Judas in the Roman Capitol.” 
Then he got out of it by saying that he used 





“by Judas” as a sort of oath, just as he 


would say ‘‘by George” or ‘‘by Tunket.” 
He knew well enough it was Hannibal who 
stabbed Cesar. 





Why wear plasters? They may relieve, 
but they cannot cure that lame back, for the 
kidneys are the trouble, and you want a 
remedy to act directly on their secretions, 
to purify and restore their healthly condi- 
tion. Kidney-Wort has that specifiic action 
—and at the same time it regulates the bow- 
els perfectly. Do not wait toget sick, but 
get a package to-day, and cure yourself. 
Either liquid or dry, for sale by all drug- 
gists.—Binghamton Republican, 


Thousands of women have been entirely 
cured of the most stubborn cases of female 
weakness by the us@ of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham 233 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 








Are the Most Ejfectual Remedy in 
the Known World for the 


Permanent Cure 


—FOR ALL— 


CHRONIC . 
Female Weaknesses. 


They are prepared expressly for,and if used as 
directed, never fail to cure the most obstinate Mis 
placements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses 80 common to the bestof the sex. Thousands 
of ladies all over the country will bear witness to 
the curative virtue of the Pille. Names furnished 
upon application. Indorsed and used by pysicians. 

Ladies in the most refined circles of society have 
accepted them as the best remedy in use for Chronic 
Weaknesses. 

Many teachers of vocal music, and pnblic singers, 
bear witness to the certain efficacy of Healy’s Tonic 
Pills, in strengthening the muscles weakened by 
qpaarant use, incidental to this class of pro. ession- 
als. 

Sold by Druggists or sent by mail upon the receipt 
of price, $1 per box; six boxes, $5. Letters are red 
ana answered by a skilful female physician. Send 
stamp for answer. A valuable pamph et mailed free. 
Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 13 Temple Place, 
Boston. 

Mention this paper. 


E io: 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
‘| CONSTIPATION. |: 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has everjm 
equalled the celebrated Kidncy-Wort as ala 

. Whatever the cause, however obstinate|% 
the case, proper use of this romedy will 
t 


C) it. 
PILES THIS distressing com- 
® plaint is very a t to bes” 
complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wortis 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly tay 
cures allkinds of Piles even when pi cians|z 
land medicines havo before failed. 
(If you have either of these troubles 


PRICE SI. USE Drugzists Sell 


8 OK 
EVERY WOMAN 


wHoa 


Reads the Woman's Journal 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


The Duties of Women 


BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
To read and lend. 


New cheap edition, Paper binding -25 cents 
Fine cloth edition,......... Soocceccoccoescccc esse 
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For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Musical Reading 
For the Million ! 


Ditson & Co. publish a very delightful series of 
standard and new books, designed to give, in an at- 
tractive literary form, all needed information abeut 
musical history and some portions of the study of 


music. 
will confer a great favor on 


Town Libraries the musical people of the 


community by adding these books to their lists. 


is remembered in the Biographical 
Romance is remem 


Romance “BEETHOVEN ” ($1.50), 

and the Romantic Biography of MOZART ($1.75). 

Both closely follow facts. 

Th l OF MENDELSSOHN (2 vols. each 
@ LETTELS $1.75); MOZART (2 vols. each 

$1.50)—let us into the inner life of the great masters. 


T Li of BEETHOVEN ($2.00), of CHO- 
EP LIVES Pin (31.50, of GOUTTSHALK 
($150), of HANDEL ($2.00). of ROSSINI ($1.75), 
of SCHUMANN ($1.50). of VON WEBER (2 vols. 
each $1.50) and of MENDELSSOHN ($1.50), are 
standards, exceedingly well written and very read- 
able books. 


History 


is well represented by RITTER’S HIS- 
TORY OF MUSIC (2 vols. each $1.50), 
compact and complete, while Elson serves up in his 
capital collection of CURIOSITIES OF USIC 
($1.00), a fine envertainment. Urbino’s BLOGRAPH- 
ICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT COMPOSERS 
($1.75), mcludes the history of some hundreds of 


notabilities. 

| G i| Ja. VOCAL PHILOSOPHY 
nN Gill efte § ($1.50), Davis's VOICE AS A 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT (40 cents), and Sieber’s 

ART OF SINGING (50 cents), we have most direc- 
tions for the care and training of the voice. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Opera Glasses 
Direct from Paris. 


Choice Goods at Low Prices. 


C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 & 28 Bedford St. 
Formerly 338 Washington St. 


per day at home- Samples worth 





$5 to 


Portland $ 20 


aine. 


$5 free. Address] Stinson & Co., 





JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with un- 
published F:agments and Tributes from Men and 
Women of Letters. 1 vol. 8vo, $2.00, 


“No man was more fortunate than James T. Fields 
in his friends; one is tempted to say that no one was 
more fortunate in his whole life. Tributes of respect 
and affection for him have been poured out from the 
hearts not only of men and women devoted to art 
and to letters, who found in him a friend and a help- 
erto the public recognition and fame which they 
sought, but from a host in purely private life who 
sought him for advice in study and in reading, and 
for guidance when they stood atthe partine of the 
ways. Now comes the story of his own private life, 
told by his wife, and a more exquisite story of do- 
mestic peace and happiness was never printed. .. . 
The Personal Sketches tell even more than this of the 
great humanity of Mr. Fields’s character, and are full 
of pleasant incidents. The diary, kept by Mrs, 
Fields, records ‘heir European travels, and their in- 
tercourse with the distinguished men, of whom Mr, 
Fields afterwards wrote in his ‘Yesterdays with Au- 
thors,’ and in his lectures. Interesting as the book 
is for ite literary and per-onal] notes and its charac- 
teristic anecdotes, its chief charm is in what it tells 
of Mr. Fields’s private character, and in what it tells 
of the noble and beautiful, home life of one of the 
most active of men.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


“As we read it, we get a view of the literary men 
and life of the last forty years, as vivid in its person- 
ality as itis delightful reading for its freshness and 
vivacity of style.’""—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


Aspects of Poetry. 


Being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By JOHN 
CAMPBELL SHAIRP, LL.D., Professor of Poetry, 
Oxford; author of ‘‘Culture and Religion,” ‘Po. 
etic Interpretation of Nature,” and {Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy.’ 1vol. 16mo. $1.50. 


ConTENTs: The Province of Poetry; Criticism and 
Creation; The Spiritual Side of Poetry; The Poet a 
Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry; 
Virgil as a Religious Poet; Scottish Song, and Burns; 
Shelley as a Lyric Poet; he Poetry of the Scottish 
Highlands,—Ossian; Modern Gaelic Bards,—Dun- 
can MacIntyre; The Three Yarrows; the White Doe 
of Rylstone; The Homeric Spirit in Walter Scott; 
Prose Poets; Tnomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newmat. 


The list of subjects indicates how engaging a book 
this is, and those who have read Principal Shairp’s 
previous volumes will eagerly welcome it. 





Noah Webster: 


VOL. Il. OF “AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS.” 

By HORACE E, SCUDDER, author of ‘Stories and 
Romances,” “Boston Town,” etc, With a fine 
Portrait. $1.25. 


In this book Mr. Scudder, in the clear and attract- 
ive sty.e which has made him justly popular, nar- 
rates the events of Noah Webster's career, and shows 
how his various writings, and notably his work on 
his Dictionary. fitted into and aided the intellectual 
development of America, It is a book of special in- 
terest, and admirably continues the series so happily 
begun by Mr. Warner's “Irving.” 





("For eale by al! Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparins, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration, 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE me.ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 
AGENTS WANTED 

FOR THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


Frederick Douglass 


Written by himself. E:eGantity ILLUusTRATED. 
This work contains an account of his early life asa 
slave, and his complete history to the present time, 
interspersed with many thrilling anecdotes of his 
career. The hundreds of thousands who have been 
charmed by the eloquence of this wonderful man 
will highly prize the work. In this book the value 
of historical truth and the absorbing interest of ro- 
mance are combined in one. PARK PUBLISHING 
CO., Hartford, Conn. 





in| for the past ten years,—the “Weed” C 

Used in Wheel Carpet Sweeper, with positive 
brush motion. Wil thoroughly sweep 
any floor, from the bare boards to ihe 
thickest plush carpet. We also manu- 
facture the “Hub,” a very simple: and 
reliable Rubber Wheel Sweeper. 

All kinds of Sweepers repaired or ex- 
changed. 

The Weed Carpet Sweeper Co., No. 
Houses | 12 Portland Street, Boston, 


MRS. DR, SEMMES, 
Surgeon Chiropodist. 


4 48 Winter Street is the 

‘| only place in Boston where you 

j can obtain a guarantee of a 

4 permanent cure for Corns, Bun- 

y RRQ rane, Cotectiien Ingrowing and 
“ Club Nails, Inflamed and Sore 

CORN 'S ' 
ae | 


Joints. 

Hundreds of reliable testimonials of extraordinary 
cures, many of which others in the profession have 
treated for years and pronounced incurable, can 
be had at our office, 48 Winter street. ’ 

Mre. J. Semmes has had fifteen years experience in 
all diseases of the feet, and is the only Chiropodist 
in Boston who has ever been known to cure a Bun- 
ion. 


48 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ARTISTIC HOMES 


—n—— 


City and Country. 


BY ALBERT W. FULLER, Architect. 1vol. Ob. 
long folio. Handsomely bound and stamped, 
Forty-four full-page illustrations. Price $3.50. 


A series of sketches of villas, cottages, and city 
houses, with plans and elevations. Practical hints 
which may be of use to those who wish to make 
their homes not only comfortable, but artistic, and 
without involving any greater expenditure. 


In the Distance. 


By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 1 vol. 16 mo, 
Price $1.25. ‘ 


“On his own ground, Mr. Lathrop’s work is admir. 
able. His women, stately, noble Edith; sentimental 
Violet, who is always understood to he able to write, 
and does at last publish a volume printed on rough 
paper, with wide margins; and Mrs. Saviand, with 
her preternaturally smooth face and her pulsatilla 
pills—are all very good; and the lovers, successful 
and unsuccessful, are clearly drawn and belong to 
distintly-marked types of character. . . The book is 
better, as well as more elaborate, than anything 
which Mr. Lanthrop has yet produced, and gives 
greater promise.’’--Loston Budget. 


HELIOTY PES 


Of Waltner’s beautiful Etching of 


THE ANGELUS 


BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


2.00 


Special size (same as original)............ Price ro 
; 1. 


Size 22x28 inches..........+ Ceececcscese «. Price 


HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 
213 and 215 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


G2" Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


“A treasure which should be in every household.” 
—Tr aveller. 


“Will be valued in many homes.’’—Advertiser. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
MRS. A. M. DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 

These are the rollicking letters from a ~~ at board- 
ing-school—a real humen boy, as Mrs. Partington 
would say—to the family at home—with a few home 
letters scattered in. ‘The illustrations are largely 
fac-similes of William - - * owr pen drawings of 
himself and other boys. Price $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 

The after-school life of Willi-m Henry with his 
friends. Lustrated. Price $1.00, 

LUCY MARIA. 

Told in letters like the William Henry books, this 
story for ihe older girls is as fascinating and sensible 
as anything Mrs. Diaz has written. The illustrations 
are by Mary Hallock Foote. Price $1.00. 

DUMESTIC PROBLEMS. 

A work devoted to the consideration of work and 
cultare in the Household. The volume includes 
‘The Schoolmaster’s Trunk; or, Papers on Home 
Life in Tweenit.”’ Price $1.00. 

POLLY COLOGNE. 

The story of a rag doll that is lost, her curious and 
funny adventures, the adventures of the dog that 
loses her aud is sent to find her, and the adventures 
of the twin Jimmyjohns, make up one of tne most 
amusing stories ever written for little folks. The 
book nas 120 illustrations by Boz. Cloth, $1.00. 
KING GRIMALKUM AND PUSSYANITA; OR 

THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

More jolly and quaint and pathetic cat stories, and 
more beautiful and laughable cat pictures, than were 
ever before gathered between two covers; and the 
covers themselves are very unique in colors and sil- 
ver. Quarto, price $1.25. 

A STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 

Sixteen amusing stories. inclading “Lilly Dilly” 
and a “Letter from Santa Claus,” with illustrations, 


Price $1.00. 
THE JIMMYJOHNS. 

Including tre story of the inimitable twins, a doz- 
en others, together with the rhymed ballad of ‘*The 
House that Jack Built,"’ and half adozen dramas and 
dialogues for home and school acting—with 25 illus- 
trations. Price $1.00. 


Wide Awake 


sends greeting to the WHOLE WORLD OF YOUNG 
FOLKS, and promises such a store of treasures as an 
immense amount of money can procure from best 
authors and artists who are working bravely for vur 


young folks. 

WIDE AWAKE 
Greatly a x is only $2.50 a year. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ READER 

75 centsayear. The Little Folks’ Readeris a six 
teen page quarto, exquisitely gotten up in every de 
tail of letterpress and illustrations. 

THE PANSY 
A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Young People. Edi- 
ted by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of the Pansy Books, 


50 cents a year. 
BABYLAND 

50 cents ayear. It is full of large. gay pictures, 
sweet little stories anc jingles, and very funny draw- 
ings for copying on slates. 

Send subscriptions to D. LOTHROP & CU., Pub- 
jeans and Booksellers, 32 Franklin Street. Boston, 

ass. 








MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY’S 


Analyzed. Alphabets 


This is a novelty in the way of instruction and en- 
tertainment, consisting of aset of fascinating little 
blocks, with which the forms of ali the characters of 
the alphabet, both Jarge and small, the numerals, the 
signs of purctuation, etc.,can be constructed from 
their primary elements of line and curve, 

With each set of blocks are furnished twenty cards 
in colored lithographs, showing the manner of con- 
struction of all the characters; also a little circular of 
pa. and direction for tie games. 

*ut up in neat boxes, in which the blocks are com- 
pactly and attractively arranged. 

Price of smaller set, 30 cents; of the larger set, $2. 


D. Lothrop & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
32 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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All communications for the Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
businesses department of the paper, must be ressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Subscribers are qqeneetly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
| the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 








The Municipal Woman Suffrage Bill was 
defeated in the Massachusetts Senate on 
Thursday afternoon, March 9, after a two 
days’ discussion, by a vote of 24to15. A 
change of five votes would have carried the 
bil!. More than that number of senators were 
undecided until the day the vote was taken. 

Yeas—Messrs Barker, Bennett, Corbin, Corser, Gal- 
vin, Ingalls, McFarlin, Mudge, Reed. Rolfe, Tucker, 
ho Allen of Suffolk, Allen of Plymouth, 
Bruce, Cook, Crocker, Crowley, Gallagher, Haile, 
Hannum, Horton, Jennings, Johnson of Worcester, 
Johnson of the Cape, Moore, Norwood, Rockwell, 
Seeley. Sherburne, Smith, Stone, Tirrell. 

Pairs—yeas, Messrs. Hastings, Gerry and Locke; 
nays, Baldwin, Tufts and Grinnell. 

The historic discredit of this action be- 
longs especially to Messrs. Crocker of Boston 
and Horton of Salem. They have worked 
hard to defeat the bill, and have succeeded 
for the present session. But there is a day 
after to-day, and we ars one year nearer 
victory than ever before. 

Thanks are due Senators Corser, Mudge, 
Gerry, Reed, McFarlin and Bennett for 
their able and convincing speeches in be- 
half of equal rights We hope that a bill 
for Presidential Suffrage or a Constitution- 
al Amendment will be promptly brought 
forward in the House. 

Next week we shall print a full report of 
the speeches, with the exception of that of 
Mr. Horton, which was mainly a repetition 
of his minority report published in full this 
week. We have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the subject has awakened an amount 
of public interest and discussion greater 
than ever before. H. B. B. 





~~ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 

The executive committee of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, at its 
regular monthly meeting on the 3rd inst., 
voted to hold a suffrage sociable once a 
month hereafter, with coffee, cake, etc., so 
that the members may in this social way 
make a nearer acquaintance with each oth- 
er. Due notice will be given of the time 
and place of meeting. 

The success of the Social Temperance 
Union indicates a wide field of influence 
for Woman Suffrage in this direction. We 
trust this new movement may be an added 
influence to further the cause. L. 8. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has just printed 80,000 Woman Suf- 
frage Leaflets for gratuitous distribution. 
Each leaflet contains a condensed argu- 
ment. We offer them at ten cents a hun- 
dre! at No. 5 Park street, or at fifteen 
cents per hundred, post-paid,by maii. Each 
pack ze contains twenty-five of each, viz: ~ 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, 
by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 

Independence Day for Women, 
by Judges Warren and Wallace. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, 
by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

The Nonsénee of It, 

by T. Wentworth Higginson. 


Thus for one dollar you can place a plea 
for Woman Suffrage in 1000 families. Let 
every suffragist distribute these Leaflets, 
and make converts by hundreds. Let there 
be light! H. B. B. 


———_—___ eo —____- 
ANTI-WOMAN-SUFFKAGE. 

On Wednesday of this week the daily 
papers of Boston published a protest against 
suffrage, which purported to come from 
women. No names were signed. It is as 
follows: 


The subject of Woman Suffrage has not 
excited any general interest among the wo- 
men of Massachusetts up to the present 
time, because they supposed it to be the ac- 
tion of asmall, dissatisfied class. But there 
is now the danger of actual legislation up- 
on the basis of their representations, and of 
the passage of laws which will compel all 
women to take a personal part in politics, 
in order to prevent the bad elements from 
overpowering the good. 

It seemed right, therefore, that those wo- 
men who have heretofore held their peace, 
because they felt no necessity of speaking, 
but who now apprehend the real danger of 
having thrust upon them duties and respon- 
sibilities which they do not seek, and which 
they feel themselves unable or unwilling to 
fulfil, should utter protest against the pas- 
sage of the bill now pending before the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. 

We quote the first two sections of that bill, 
which will show the serious and impending 
danger and the necessity of taking some im- 
mediate action on the subject. 


The sections referred to are then quoted, 
That which is necessary and honorable 
and proper when done by men, cannot be a 
reproach if done by women. The expres- 





sion of these remonstrants is the shadow of 
old prejudice and custom. It is in a less 
degree the same thing which in Oriental 
countries does not permit women to eat with 
men, and requires them always to go with 
covered faces. 

Still it is true that whatever is fit to be 
done at all, may with propriety be done by 
any body who can do it well. The govern- 
ment needs the best judgment of all its citi- 
zens, men and women, just as the family 


does. Neither can prosper without it. 
L. 8. 
——___ > e ——___- 
THE MINORITY REPORT. 


If the opponents of municipal suffrage 
for women are willing to rest their case on 
the argument of the minority of the Massa- 
chusetts Joint Special Committee, which we 
print on another page, the friends of the 
measure can afford to accept the issue. 
Senator George F. Hoar says he was first 
convinced of the justice of Woman Suf- 
frage by finding that no one could argue 
against it for five minutes without denying 
the fundamental principles of republican 
government. This minority report is a new 
evidence of thefact. It denies that suffrage 
is the right of anybody,and asserts that‘‘the 
making of our laws in point of fact is not 
even vested in the male voters of the State, 
but in 40 Senators and 240 Representa- 
tives. There is no such thing as absolutely 
perfect representation of the people. As 
the 280 legislators are supposed to represent 
the average wishes of the male voters, so 
the male voters are presumed under an un- 
written law to represent the wishes and in- 
terests of the women of society. This un- 
written law is the natural law of the family 
relation. The family relation recognizes the 
husband and wife as one person.” 

In 1875 there were 204,751 unmarried wo- 
men and widows over twenty years of age 
in Massachusetts; a larger number by 25,000 
than all the men who voted that year in the 
State election. Will Senator Horton ex- 
plain by whom these women were repre- 
sented? Why should they not represent 
themselves? 

This assumption that one class represents 
another is as old as history. Change the 
words ‘‘sex” and ‘‘family relation’ to ‘‘race” 
and “patriarchal institution,” and these gen- 
tlemen make the very argument made in 
1865 against the enfranchisement of colored 
men, Substitute for ‘‘sex” the word ‘‘nativ- 
ity,” and they make the argument made in 
1855 against the voting of naturalized male 
citizens. Substitute the word ‘‘property,” 
and they make the argument made by the 
Federalists in 1790 for retaining the prop- 
erty qualification of £40. Substitute the 
word ‘‘church-membership,” and they make 
the argument made by Puritan intolerance 
in 1650 for limiting suffrage to members of 
Orthodox congregations. H. B. B. 

oe 


MISS HARDAKER ANSWERED. 





In an article copied to-day from the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly Miss Hardaker maintains 
that the mental inferiority of women can be 
proved, ist, from physiology, and 2d, from 
the comparative intellectual achievements 
of the sexes. We maintain on the contrary 
that the physiological argument is wholly 
inconclusive, and the historical argument 
incomplete. In this article we shall deal 
only with the physiological argument. 

Miss Hardaker herself admits that no con- 
clusive law can yet be drawn from brain 
weights and measurements, because of the 
insufficiency of our present data. But we go 
farther and maintain that the data we al- 
ready have prove conclusively that mental 
power is neither proportional to absolute 
weight of brain, nor to relative weight of 
brain as compared to weight of body. The 
brain of an elephant is heavier that that of 
a man. The brains of certain birds are 
heavier in proportion to weight of body 
than that of man. Men of exceptional in- 
tellect have repeatedly been found to have 
smaller brains than other men who have 
never shown any special abilty. 

So much for quantity of brain. In regard 
to quality of brain Miss Hardaker admits 
that physiology knows next to nothing. She 
says: ‘‘We cannot study quality from the 
physiological side.” For any physiological 
evidence we have to the contrary, the fe- 
male brain may be of finer quality than the 
male brain. To establish the contrary, Miss 
Hardaker has to fall back on her second ar- 
gument—the comparative intellectual rec- 
ord of the sexes. 

It is next urged that ‘‘under proper con- 
ditions for test, the amount of power evolv- 
ed by any vital organism is in direct ratio 
to the size and weight of that organism. 
This settles the question permanently in fa- 
vor of man” as between man and woman. 
Yes, and permanently in favor of the ele- 
phant, as between the elephant and man, 
since both are ‘‘vital organisms.” But it is 
not power in general, it is intellectual pow- 
er, which is under discussion. Quantity 
of intellectual power is not dependent on 
the mere size of an organism, else the rhi- 
‘uoceros in Barnum’s show would have more 
intellectual power than Shakespeare. 

<But we are told that ‘‘all human energy 
is an exact equivalent of the amount of 
food consumed and assimilated.” Men eat 
more than women, and therefore‘‘must rep- 





resent more energy of some kind... . It 
may be simpy more muscle, but it must be 
more of something.” Buffaloes eat more 
than men, and so, on this principle, must 
stand for ‘‘more of something,” but not 
necessarily for more intellect. And intel- 
lect, not muscle, is the point at issue. Here 
Miss Hardaker falls back again on the in- 
tellectual record of the sexes to decide 
what physiology leaves uncertaln. 

Before leaving the argument from size,the 
factor of time is considered, and the writer 
contrasts the case of aman weighing 150 
pounds with that of a woman weighing 
only 130 pounds. But let us substitute a 
man weighing 200 pounds and another man 
weighing 150 pounds, 4nd then apply her 
argument. The result would be to prove 
that the lighter man couid never equal the 
heavier man in quickness of thought. But 
the fact is usually the reverse. It may be 
claimed that this is not a fair comparison, 
because the large man’s brain may be lighter 
in proportion to the weight of his body. 
But the brain of the average man is light- 
er in proportion to the weight of his body 
than the brain of the average woman. So 
the objection is equally applicable there also. 

Itis next argued that there is a great 
drain upon a woman’s energies in reproduc- 
tion during the best years of her life. All 
the energy that goes to child-bearing has to 
be diverted from the female brain. But 
Miss Hardaker also holds that by far the 
greater part of the hard muscular work of 
the world is performed by men. It follows 
that there is a greater drain ona man’s mus- 
cular energies all through life than upon a 
woman’s, and all the energy thus expended 
in muscular work must be diverted from 
the male brain. But we deny in toto the 
theory that a woman suffers loss of mental 
energy by the mere fact of maternity. Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, a physician of scien- 
tific eminence and precision, says: 

It is not usually recognized to what an 
extent the organic vigor of women is nat- 
urally destined to be increased by child- 
bearing. The prevalent American notion 
is that maternity is the signal for an inevi- 
table collapse of all mental and physical 
powers. The reverse is certainly intended 
in the scheme of nature. . The degree of 
their physical, and probably, therefore, of 
their mental, development before child- 
bearing is always rudimentary, relative to 
that attainable after it. Women who are 
most likely to succeed in medicine have of- 
ten also marked capacities for success in 
marriage, and their ability to perform such 
work. . demanding high organic vigor,tends 
to be increased after marriage, and the pos- 
session of children. (North American Re- 
view Jan. 1882.) 


The theory that ‘individuation is in in- 
verse ratio to multiplication” is not incon- 
sistent with the mental equality of women, 
because the law applies to both sexes. 
The more intellectual the mother the fewer 
her daughters, but also the more intellectual 
the father the fewer his sons, Even granting 
therefore the transmission of intellect in the 
line of sex, the proportion of hereditary in- 
tellect between the sexes would not be af- 
fected. But the laws of heredity are as yet 
so imperfectly understood that no great 
stress can be laid on conclusions drawn from 
them. 

Pysiological arguments like these are 
wholly inconclusive. But a few general crit- 
icisms may be in order. 

1. Asimilar disparity should hold between 
large and small men and between large and 
small women. But we cannot measure abil- 
ity by bulk. 

2. The biggest eater should, as a rule, be 
the most intellectual person. The reverse 
is usually the case. We once knewayoung 
man who could eat a whole turkey ata 
meal, but he was neither quick-witted nor 
muscular, 

3. A small eater (as Newton or Channing) 
could not be a great thinker, unless we as- 
sume that an equal amouut of food may be 
transformed into a greater or less amount of 
thought, according to the person who eats 
it. And that would knock the wind out 
of the theory at once. 

Finally, the doctrine that all thought is 
transformed food may be an accepted theory 
in materialistic circles, but it is pure hypoth- 
esis, and conflicts with some of the plainest 
facts of daily experience. 8. T. 

7“?e 
NOT A NEW CONVERT. 

The Springfield Republican says: 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL quotes the Repub- 
lican's recent utterance in favor of the 
measure of municipal suffrage for women, 
with the approval that was inevitable; but 
Mr. Blackwell in a gratulatory survey 
makes the curious slip of saying that our 
article ‘‘is indicative of a change in public 
sentiment which is largely the result of the 
hard, steady, continuous, self-respecting 
and respected work of the Massachusetts 
woman suffrage association.” We should 
be the last to depreciate the labors refered 
to, but we must say fhat while there are 
many gratifying evidences of *‘a change in 
public sentiment,” an article in favor of 
of woman’s equal rights in the Republican 
cannot be cited as one of them. The Repubd- 
lican has been a long time in that fight, and 
not in the rear ranks; it will not serve to 
give credit as a ‘“‘bashful convertite” to one 
of the forces that have changed public sen- 
timent. 

Nothing could have been farther from 
our intention than to imply that the Repud- 
lican is a recent convert to the principle of 








Woman Suffrage. We should have better 
expressed our meaning by saying that the 
article in question fairly expresses the 
changed public sentiment, in the creation 
of which the Republican has taken so hon- 
orable and conspicuous a part. 4H. B. B. 
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MRS. CAMPBELL IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


We continue our report of the Woman 
Suffrage lectures of Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell in Worcester County. 

At Holden, Feb. 28, the meeting was held 
in the town hall. The audience was not 
large, but very intelligent and appreciative. 
Rev. H. M. Rogers presided. A petition to 
the selectmen to insert an article in the war- 
rant for town meeting, asking the voters to 
authorize them to petition the Legislature 
for municipal suffrage for women, was cir- 
culated, and the signatures of ten legal vot- 
ers were obtained. Mr. Ethan Davis took 
charge of the matter, and assured us that it 
should be attended to and defended in the 
town meeting. 

At Princeton, March 1, a pouring rain- 
storm made it impossible to have a meeting, 
but papers and tracts were distributed. The 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL will be a weekly visitor 
to one family who promise to do missionary 
work with it, and we were assured of the 
coéperation of both the Congregational and 
Methodist clergymen when it shall be pos- 
sible to return to Princeton to hold a meet- 
ing in the interest of Woman Suffrage. 

At Rutland, March 2, the vestry of the 
Congregational church was filled with an 
audience who gave the most respectful at- 
tention to the presentation of the question 
for the first time in that town. Many per- 
sons expressed their thanks to the Massa- 
chusetts Association for sending them a lec- 
turer, and hope for more. Rev. G. Dodge 
opened the meeting with prayer, and the 
choir sang ‘‘My country, ’tisof thee.” The 
meeting was brought to a close by singing 
‘Hold the fort.” The audience of more than 
two hundred intelligent, well-intentioned 
people went to their homes wondering that 
they had not given more thought to the sub- 
ject. 

At Paxton, March 3, the town hall was 
about two-thirds full of people, more than 
half of whom were men. Rev. J. E. Dodge 
offered prayer and introduced the speaker. 
Paxton has had lectures on this subject be- 
fore, but ten years have elapsed since any 
one las been there to remind them of their 
duty to help on the work. So they have 
backslidden. If the work could be kept 
up by holding meetings often in all these 
country towns, great gain in public senti- 
ment would be the result. 

At Oakham, March 4, the meeting was 
held in Memorial Hall. Deacon James 
Packard called the meeting to order and in- 
troduced the speaker. There also, asin Rut- 
land, it was the first meeting of the kind 
ever held in town. The attendance was 
good. More men than women were pres- 
ent, which was due to the wind-storm which 
prevailed, and the bad travelling. L. 8. 

oe 

LECTURES BY REV. J. W. BASHFORD. 

Rev. J. W. Bashford has recently lec- 
tured in the Methodist church at Harrison 
Square, and in the Methodist church at Au- 
burndale, on his special theme, ‘‘Women and 
the Bible,” to full houses. Mr. Bashford 
will devote some evenings to our cause in 
this way. He treats his subject in an able 
and convincing manner, and will gladly 
communicate with persons who would like 
to arrange to have this branch of the sub- 
ject presented in their locality. He shows 
that God loves his daughters as well as he 
does his sons, and that he is ‘‘no respecter 
of persons.” Mr. Bashford may be addressed 
at Auburndale, Mass. L. 8. 


oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE IOWA 
LEGISLATURE. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—The Suffrage resolu- 
tion was made the special order of business 
in the House yesterday and was adopted 
without a word of discussion, by a vote of 
61 to 31. This is the largest affirmative 
vote ever cast in Iowa. Eight members 
were absent. M. A. W. 

Des Moines, Ia., March 2, 1882. 

5 ied 
ALMOST A VICTORY IN WISCONSIN. 

A change of two votes in the Wisconsin 
Senate would have carried the amendment 
to strike out the word ‘‘male.” It stood 16 
to 18. The debate lasted two hours. L. 8s. 


+ 


SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN ILLINOIS. 

Ep1tor JouRNAL:—I am late with the suf- 
frage petition; cold weather and bad roads 
have prevented me from circulating it until 
last week. 

I rejoice exceedingly that there is such a 
great change of opinion concerning the 
right of suffrage for women. When Mrs. 
Livermore lectured here in 1870, I think 
there were only three persons in these two 
villages in favor of suffrage for women, and 
a very few names outside of the villages. 
Now in 1882 very few refuse to sign the pe- 
tition. If any of you suffrage ladies come 
out to Chicago, just send a postal two days 











in advance, addressed to Mrs. R. 8. Dur- 
yea, Yorkville, with an appointment to lec- 
ture, and I will make arrangements. I think 
@ society could be organized. The commu- 
nity seem waking up to the subject of suf- 
frage. R. 8. DuryBa. 
Yorkville, Jl., Feb. 14, 1882. 

> 

RIGHTS OF WOMEN AND TROUT IN CON 
NECTICUT. 


On the 23d of February, the Hartford 
Times reports the doings of the 22d day of 
the session of the Connecticut Legislature. 
The rights of women came in for a share of 
legislation, though no woman had anything 
to say or do about it except to submit. 

First, the Senate repealed that part of 
the public acts which provides that ‘‘all 
property, hereafter acquired by any mar- 
ried woman, shall be held by her to sole 
and separate use.” Senator Winthrop ad- 
vocated the repeal, and it passed. Here- 
after all that a married woman in Connec- 
ticut can acquire will belong to her hus- 
band. 

Second, in the House, ‘‘the judiciary com- 
mittee reported adversely on a bill entitling 
women to vote on all questions relating to 
the sale of intoxicating liquors.” Next Mr. 
Johnson, of Enfield, called from the table 
the substitute bill for appointing conserva- 
tors on the estates of married women. The 
bill provides that whenever a conservator 
shall be appointed for any married woman 
whose husband is capable of taking care of 
her, such conservator, unless he be the hus- 
band of such married woman, shall have 
charge only of her separate estate, and not 
of her person or other estate; but the con- 
servator of any married woman whose hus- 
band has abandoned her shall have charge 
of her person and estate the same as if she 
were unmarried. Mr. Johnson explained 
the bill, and it was passed. 

Then came the bill providing that any 
person who shall unlawfully neglect to sup- 
port his wife and children shall be commit- 
ted to the work house or county jail, and 
sentenced to hard labor for not more than 
sixty days, unless he shall show to the court 
before which the trial is had that, owing to 
physical incapacity or other good cause, he 
is unable to furnish such support. It is 
also provided that the court in lieu of the 
penalty may accept from the person con- 
victed a bond to the treasurer of the town 
in which such conviction is had, with good 
and sufficient surety, conditioned for the 
support of the wife, or children, for the 
term of six months from and after the date 
of conviction, and it passed. 

Onno one of these questions have the 
women of Connecticut any vote, nor can 
they have any choice in the election of 
the men who decide them. The reports 
did not record the number of votes, aye 
and no, in any one of the above cases 
to protect wives. But when the ques- 
tion of the ‘‘protection of trout” came up, 
there was a lively discussion. Twelve men 
participated in it. When finally Mr. Tom- 
linson, of New Milford, moved to indeti- 
nitely postpone,the motion was adopted by 
a rising vote of 107 to 54. Of so much 
more value are trout than married women, 
in the Connecticut Legislature. But wo- 
men do not need to vote, so say the enemy. 

L. 8. 











ome 
THE OLD WORLD LEADS THE NEW. 

Woman Suffrage has made no such prog- 
ress in this country asin England. Outside 
of Wyoming Territory, women do not vote 
at any of our municipal elections, except in 
isolated cases when they vote for school di- 
rectors. It is in conflict with all our theo- 
ries of government for a monarchy to stride 
ahead of a republic in the enlargement of 
suffrage privileges, but England is certain- 
ly more generous in this regard at present 
than the United States.—Clnton (Lowa) Her- 

ald. 
——---- - «me 


“AMATEUR WRITERS.” 


Eprror JouRNAL:—The unwritten law of 
press etiquette is fortunately not like that of 
the Medes and Persians—unalterable. It 
may change and adapt itself to proprieties, 
and doubtless ‘‘A Woman Journalist’ will 
be quite likely to be foremost in this change 
of custum, when the other side of the sub- 
ject she has presented shall have a hearing. 
A slight discussion will at least extend in- 
formation upon this point. 

If the press wants the best and living 
thought of the people to add zest and life to 
what else, through professionals merely, is 
in danger of getting to run in ruts, it must 
encourage this by returning courtesy for 
courtesy. It isa courtesy toward an edi- 
tor for a person of any culture to take his 
time and thought properly to arrange and 
write out some article which seems, from 
his point of view, to be called for by the 
exigencies of the times or the fancy of the 
hour, for the columns of his paper, pre- 
paying postage, and enclosing the same for 
a return if the MS. is unused. No article 
is ever rejected without reason, and it seems 
to me that usually a short expression of 
that reason iseminently proper. If the edi- 
torial critic desires nothing more from that 
source, it is the shortest way to decline 
coldly and decisively. But if there is merit 
enough in it to be considered ‘‘better than 
a dozen others he accepts,” or ‘‘better far 
than the editor himself could write,”’ it is 
discourtesy to the ‘‘unwritten law” of s0- 
cial exchange, to decline without assigning 
any reason. It may be very desirable in 
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future for that man’s independent 
thought to be accepted upon some subject 
ghich the Daily Designer is agitating; but 
if he has been coolly rebuffed formerly, he 
jgnot likely again to devote his time and 
thought, with the same likelihood of being 
refused. An editor must have supreme con- 
trol of his paper, and it is impossible that 
pe should enter into discussion with reject- 
ed contributors; but when a MS. is declin- 
ed, it would take but a few words to explain 
slightly, —‘‘Our columns are crowded, 
“We have devoted much space already to 
this subject,” *‘Your sarcasm is unkind,” 
“Your views do not harmonize with the 
usages of this paper.” A little expression 
of this kind will give a contributor an ink- 
ling of how to render himself or his style 
agreeable, when another subject seems to 
need representation at the hands of the 

ople, or from their ranks. 

hat ‘‘regular workers in journalism” 
understand and accept, need have nothing 
to do with the etiquette that should prevail 
toward amateurs, whose impromptu out- 
side views of certain subjects may be very 
useful in representing the public through 
the columus of its daily papers. 

AN AMATEUR. 

Killingly, Ct. 

All our correspondent needs is to be an 
editor. Then she would appreciate the cir- 
cumstances more clearly. 

Let me illustrate. A woman has twelve 
children, one at the breast. She has to earn 
their food, and cook it. She has to wash 
and ironand make and mend andclean and 
teach, and has not a moment to spare. Some 
one comes to the door with pins, needles, 
dress-goods, etc. She knows at once wheth- 
er she wants anything, and says so., She has 
no time to talk about it. 

That is the way with an editor, whose mo- 
ments are more precious than gold. His 
columns are over-crowded. He knows all 
about it. If he had to stop to discuss the 
case with every contributor, his paper 
would stop. The ‘‘Woman Journalist” 
sent us something for our JourNAL. ‘“‘If 
you want it,” said she, ‘‘use it; if not, here 
are stamps to return it.” She knew that an 
editor cannot take time to explain, witbout 
serious interruption to pressing duties. 

The editor is always the woman with 
twelve children, unless his paper is rich and 
has abundance of assistants, which most 
papers have not. 

Have we given our friends a peep into 
“the reason why?” a: a 

oe- 
WEST NEWTON WOMAN'S CLUB. 

On Friday, Feb. 10, the regular monthly 
meeting of the West Newton Club was 
held at the house of Mrs. Charles Davis, 
Elmstreet. About sixty were present. Miss 
Julia Sprague of Boston lectured on ‘‘News- 
paper Literature for Children.” The iec- 
ture was much admired by its audience, 
and will, we trust, be of much benefit to 
Such as are trying to train their little ones 
in the right way. 

On Saturday, Feb. 18, Dr. E. C. Kel- 
ler lectured at an extra meeting held at the 
residence of Mrs. Kate Meade, Hillside ave- 
Her subject was ‘‘General Nursing,” 
and was, as all Dr. Keller’s words are, 
straightforward and practical. Sixty-eight 
were present. M. A. C. 

West Newton, March 7, 1882. 

THE BEAR THAT DRANK WHISKEY. 

A ferocious cinnamon bear drinking whis- 
key isa unique sight, which having seen 
once, 1 do not care to see again. The edi- 
torial excursion party that crossed the con- 
tinent in the summer of 1875 spent a night 
at Summit, the highest railroad point in the 
Sierra Nevada range. 

There was nothing there but an hotel, and 
that was little else than an elegant enlarge- 
ment of the snow-sheds which there extend 
for upwards of thirty miles. 

Mr. Caldwell, the genial proprietor, was 
great lover of pets, of which he had many 
to delight the way-worn passengers by their 
antics, 

Most prominent among these was an im- 
Mense cinnam on bear, that was really beau- 
tiful, so clean was his coat, and so light his 
step; quite in contrast with any other bear 

ever saw. 

He was securely chained to a heavy post 
and fenced in an enclosure in the massive 
snow-shed in front of the hotel. 

It was a July morning, and the novelty 
of being upon the summit of the famous 
Sierras led us all to be up with the dawn, 
strolling out upon the mountains, plucking 
fifty varieties of sage in blossom, while the 
Waters were iced by the crisp night air. 

After such exercise and a delicious break- 
fast, the company, numbering seventy 

ies and gentlemen, were in the merriest 
mood, just in condition to enjoy any fresh 
§portive experience. 

“Would you like to see the bear drink 
Whiskey?” asked Mr. Caldwell. Thought- 
lessly, most of the party gave ready assent, 
tot supposing ita breach of temperance 
ee to be present at such a perform- 

ce, 

“Do you want some whiskey?” asked Mr. 
Caldwell, as he opened the gate, and ap- 
Ptoached the animal, that a moment before 

been very fierce. 

In an instant Sir Bruin was wagging his 
“ubby tail, and fawning upon his master 
vith the utmost tenderness. 








‘‘No one need have any fear of him now,”’ 
said the proprietor, as he led him, capering 
like a kitten, through the crowd to the bar- 
room, * 

None of us were inclined to get very near 
him even then, though it was clear that an 
entire change had come over the animal. 

As he scampered into the saloon he put 
his paws upon the elegant counter, and 
looked as eager as any old toper, who had 
beeri long deprived of his favorite beverage. 

**Will you have egg-nog?” asked the bar- 
tender. 

Bruin shook his head disdainfully. 

‘Will you have a punch?” 

The animal wriggled all over with delight, 
and when it was held to his mouth he Jap- 
ped it down speedily and called unmistak- 
ably for more. 

At first allthe company kept at a distance 
from his bearship, for we had not forgotten 
his hoarse mutterings in the enclosure, but 
gradually the more inquisitive of our party 
pushed nearer and nearer until their courage 
rose sufficiently for some of them to stroke 
him gently. in a few minutes the whole 
party seemed to have no more fear of him 
thaa of a poodle. 

But when people venture too near danger, 
some one is likely to be too adventurous, 
and this time the most inoffensive of men, 
recklessly boasting of his courage, went so 
far as to touch the pride of Sir Bruin by 
pulling his ear. % 

Instantly the bear forgot his whiskey, and 
planted his teeth through the hand of the 
barkeeper, who held the glass to his lips, 
and tore itin shreds, growling like the de- 
mon he was, with whiskey maddening him. 

I never saw such scampering before or 
since. Men howled; women screeched; 
children cried; and they each tumbled over 
somebody or something, pushing each other 
just where they did not want to go, tipping 
over tables, chairs and benches. 

The universal purpose seemed to be to get 
upon something. Chairs and stools found 
occupants, and men ran into the dining 
room and shut the door and kept the ladies 
out. 

In a moment, however, the chain was 
wound round the nearest pillar, and the 
raving animal drawn close to it and given 
time to get sober. The lacerated hand of 
the bartender was at once dressed. 

It was a thoroughly sobered company, 
and as we seated ourselves in the cars, we 
meditated upon the lesson we had been 
taught. Whenever man or beast learns to 
drink, no end of trouble and disaster is sure 
to follow.—A. EH. Winship in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





Civil service reform is getting into the 
chain of practical politics. 


Mrs. M. G. C. Leavitt spoke at the State 
Norma! School at Salem last Wednesday 
afternoon. 


The article headed ‘‘Carl Schurz’ Appeal 
to Women,” inthe last number of the Jour- 
NAL, was credited to M. F. E.,Tewksbury, 
by mistake. . 


Prof. Huxley, in arecent short address, 
said that very few teachers of science un- 
derstood the distinction between knowledge 
and learning. 


In London, March 2, as the Queen was 
entering her carriage in the evening at the 
Windsor station-yard, a man deliberately 
fired a pistol at her. 


The Missouri Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is now holding regular monthly meet- 
ings, and discussing all subjects directly 
connected with suffrage. 


Wm. E. Rose, husband of the eloquent 
woman’s rights lecturer, Ernestine L. 
Rose, died suddenly in London, Eng., of 
heart disease, on the 25th of January. 


The woman suffrage committee in Con- 
gress has received from the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, during February, 
59 petitions for a 16th amendment, with 
over 4000 signatures. 


A. R. Spofford, librarian of Congress, 
last week read before the Schiilerbund of 
Washington an essay full of humor and 
pathos, under the title of ‘“Epigrams and 
Epitaphs.” 

Colonel Albert Clarke, formerly editor of 
the St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger, has pur- 
chased the Sunday Times of this city. Mr. 
Clarke is a writer of ability, and we wish 
him abundant success. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Howe, formerly president 
of the fraudulent ‘‘Woman’s Bank,” isto 
go to prison. The Supreme Court has over- 
ruled the exceptions to the verdict of guilty 
of obtaining money under false pretences. 


Mrs. Honora Vaughan of Pittsfield has 
sued Edward Learned for $1000 damages 
ty being run over by Learned’s driver last 
September, when her collar-bone was brok- 
en. Her husband has also sued for the 
same amount to compensate him for the 
loss of his wife's services. 


Professor Adler lectured Sunday last in 
Chickering Hall on the ‘‘Position of Wo- 
men,” the third of the series of lectures on 
‘‘Women.” He demanded for the sex ‘‘a 





free field and no favor,” and advocated a 


‘series of adult classes for the advanced sci- 
entific education of women, similar to those 
introduced in England. 


The seventy-fifth birthday of the poet 
Longfellow was abundantly celebrated on 
the 27th ult. by school children and adults 
who love and honor the poet. At the Per- 
kins’ Institution for the Blind, a volume of 
happy selections from Longfellow’s poems 
made by Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos, was print- 
ed in raised letters, with a graceful introduc- 
tion and an appropriate dialogue. 


The ‘‘Friendsin Council” of Lawrence, 
Kansas. are studying Political Economy 
this year. This is a club of twenty-four la- 
dies, a daughter-society of the famous Quin- 
cy “Fricnds in Council.” ‘hese earnest 
women are building better than they know— 
some of them shudder at the word ‘‘suf- 
frage,” but they are preparing for the com- 
ing fact. 


The articles on the Christian religion, by 
Col. Ingersoll, Judge Black and Prof. Fish- 
er, which appeared recently in the Worth 
American Review, are now published in 
pamphlet form. The general public, who 
have read the comments of press and pul- 
pit, will be glad to learn that a reprint has 
been issued. The volume costs 50 cents, 
and is for sale at all news-stands and book- 
stores. 

As to the service of women in education. 
al and charitable public work, the Boston 
Herald has been singularly unfortunate and 
says: ‘The Springfield Republican may 
have or heard of some experience which we 
know nothing about, for we certainly do 
not know of any which proves that woman 
isa more efficient agent than man in this 
large field.” 

The seventh general Conference of Dea- 
conesses Houses held in Kaiserswerth, 
shows representatives from 39 mother hous- 
es, to the number of 122. They were from 
Germany, France, Hollan@ Russia, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 
Fifty-three establishments have 4748 sisters 
at work at 1436 stations. The income is 
reported at $1,206,044, and the expenditures 
at $1,179,636. 


The Woman's JouRNAL calls loudly and 
well for a ‘‘Memorial History of Women in 
the War,” written by women, of what wo- 
men did and sacrificed for their country, 
and of what they saw in hospitals and camps 
and on battle-fields, of the heavenly side of 
the war. Why couldn’t Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe be made to add the cope stone to her 
many-sided life by undertaking the editor- 
ship of such a work?— Boston Terald. 


Miss Lelia J. Robinson, the graduate of 
Boston University Law School who was re- 
fused permission to practice law by the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, will read a 
paper before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association at their parlors on Tremont 
Street, this evening, on ‘‘Women at the 
Bar.” Although this Association has exist- 
ed nearly 60 years and has included most of 
the noted men of Massachusetts among its 
speakers, no invitation to address it has 
ever before been extended to a lady. 

‘It gives me a pleasant sense of victory,” 
said Miss Alcott, ‘‘to ransack the old trunks, 
and now and then to fish out and sell a sto- 
ry that had been rejected over and over 
again when I had not been heard of, and 
that goes readily enough now. I lately 
took malicious delight in replying to a re- 
quest for a story from a magazine by send 
ing it astory which its editor had rejected 
at least once, and I don’t know but twice. 
He took it, and paid me well for it.”—Jn- 
dvanapolis Journal. 

The school teachers of Holyoke were 
well represented at a meeting last week and 
an association was formed, to be known as 
the‘‘Teachers’ Professional and Literary So- 
ciety,” the membership being limited to 50. 
The officers are: President, C. S. Heming- 
way; vice-presidents, Misses Wilcox, Flan- 
ders and Whitaker; secretary, Miss Mun- 
sell; treasurer, Miss A. M. Morgan. The 
next meeting will occur the second week of 
the summer term and five meetings will be 
held during the year. Misses Thorpe and 
Wilson read selections. 

A new suffrage bill has passed both 
Houses of the Italian Parliament and is 
awaiting the royal assent. This measure 
makes every man who is able to read and 
write an elector,thus making a rudimentary 
education the only qualification for the ex- 
ercise of the right of suffrage. The princi- 
pal difficulty heretofore in Italy has been 
the lack of popular interest in politics, and 
if the extension of the right of voting shall 
eniist the codperation of the people more 
generally, it will mark a great advance in 
the development of political institutions in 
that country.—Christian Union. 

We commend the following fact to t hose 
who think the place for a woman is at home. 
After the late fire at Haverhill, a citizen’s 
meeting was held,at which Mayor How pre- 
sided. A committee of 40 women and 10 
men was chosen to attend to cases of desti- 
tution caused by the great fire. So far as 
we have heard, those who think it would 
not do for women to vote have no objec- 
tion to the exposure and contact with all 
classes of men which are necessarily involv- 
ed in such a commission. But then, it is 





not voting. 





CARPETS. 


Buy Direct of the Manufacturers, 


We are now offering a Specicl Line of Carpets which are well worth the in- 


spection of all buyers. 
WILTONS, 5-FRAM® 
AXMINSTERS 
VELVETS ‘ 
BRUSSELS, 5-FRAME , 
TAPESTRIES . ° 
EXTRA SUPERFINES . ° 
SNGLISH SHEET OILS, 


FANCY STRAW MATTINGS 


$2.00. 
1.75. 
1.65. 
. 1.25. 
‘ 75. 
. ; 85. 
: . / . 1.00. 

in large variety. TURKISH 


RUGS, MATS, Etc., Etc. 


These goods are of the best quality and warranted, and are sold much below the 


market value, 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 52'77 Washington street, Boston. 








mrers, 


Patent applied for. 


PERFECT CORDED CORSET 
We invite attention to the PERFECT CORDED 
CORSET, which is the most perfect fitting garment 
ever designed to take the place of the ordinary Corset. 
They are perfect in form and healthful to wear. Made 
in drab and white and with buttons or stuas in fron 


as preferred. Price, $2.00 each. 
ing furnishing stores generall, or by the sole manufac- 


Geo. Frost & Co. 





For sale by lead- 


287 Devonshire St., Boston. 














Russia, in an unofficial way, says to John 
Bull: ‘‘Stop protesting against the way we 
deal with the Jews. When you treat Pat- 
rick and Michael decently, then it will be 
time for you to open your mouth on the 
Jew question. You are a consummate old 
Pharisee, J. B.”—#x.| Stop prating about 
land for the Irish Patrick and Michael, till 
you quit kicking Sin and Wing, and let them 
have enough land to stand on. Sin and 
Wing, and Pat, and J. B., and Rnssia, all 
of you, stop your opposition to the equal 
rights of women! Human beings have 
equal rights. They are ignoramuses or 
hypocrites who deny it. 


Prof. Cope, of Philadelphia, on March 1, 
delivered a lecture entitled ‘Applications of 
Evolution” before the New Century Club of 
this city, in which he demanded higher edu- 
cation for women onthe ground of here- 
dity. The learned professor admitted that 
he made this demand in the interests of his 
own sex’ There can be no objection to this, 
if he chooses to look at the subject in that 
light. With no restrictions in the way, and 
the widest opportunities for all, we are en- 
tirely willing for woman to take her chance, 
trusting to the divine laws made for the race. 


A woman's inass meeting was held in 
Steinway Hall, New York, last week, for 
the purpose of urging the appointment of 
police matrons inthe station houses, to care 
for the women who are arrested and who 
lodge in the stations. Speeches were made 
by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs, Dr. 
Clemence 8. Lozier, ex-Governor E. M. 
Lee, Mrs. Maria C. Astor and others. Reso- 
lutions were adopted setting forth that to 
the police stations of New York from ten 
to five hundred women are every night con- 
signed, and are in charge of men who are 
their only attendants in cases of illness. 
They call upon the Legislature to remedy 
the evil. 


Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols sent us last week a 
photograph of her pleasant home in Califor- 
nia, With mountains behind, trees at each side, 
and horses grazing near. Mrs. Nichols was 
at the first Woman’s Rights Convention in 
Worcester thirty-three years ago, and open- 
ed the eyes of many by saying: ‘‘No wife 
could give her husband a present, because 
the law gave her nothing of her own, and if 
she gave him anything, he knew the price 
of it had come out of his pocket, where all 
her earnings went; his is the Jaw and not 
hers.”” It was a good speech, and as Mrs. 
Nichols stood, tall, erect, and earnest, she 
drew a!! hearts to herself as she narrated the 
legal disabilities of wives. She was then 
editor of the Windham County Democrat, at 
Brattleboro, Vt. Peace to her pleasant 
home! 

Senator Hoar, on Wednesday, March 1, 
defended the principles on which our gov- 
ernment is founded. He proved by irre- 
futable arguments that the pending bill to 
exclude Chinese laborers from the United 
States is inconsistent with the theories of 
personal equality and individual rights pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Independence 
and asserted in the national and state con- 
stitutions, and especially hostile to the spir- 
it of the constitution of California; that it 
is not warranted by the treaty on which it 
professes to be based; that it leaves ques- 
tions of human rights and personal liberty 





to be determined by subordinate custom of- 








ficers without a trial, and that the facts on 
which the demand for this extraordinary 
legislation is based afford no excuse fur the 
panic which has seized the people of the 
Pacific coast. Massachusetts owes thanks 
to Mr. Hoar for thus indicating her princi- 
ples. 

















‘CLAPP’S 
STAMPING ROOMS. 


Established 1866. 


Stamping, designing and em broidery, silks, flosses, 
English crewels and other materials. Lessone given. 

A person named Clapp has taken my former room, 
causing numerous mistakes. 

REMEMBER, 

If you wish to patronize John D. Clapp’s old-estab™ 
lished place and obtain the benefit of long experi” 
ence and a very jarge and choice assortment of new 
designs, that my rooms are 5, 6, 7, the whole floor, 
UP TWO FLIGHTS. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 


23 WINTER STREET, . . BOSTON. 
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se ‘ 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 
Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A fullline of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


Lady Canvassers Wanted 


Everywhere to sell Mrs. Dr. E. J. French’s Electrical 
Appliances for the Human Body,—Belte, Supporters, 
Braces, Pads and Insoles. Also, Dr. E. J. French’s 
“Electric Complexion Powder,”’ a superior article. 
AMOS B. KEITH, Manager. 


MISS A. C. PALMER, 


149 A Tremont Street, Studio 68, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
INSTRUCTION given in OIL PAINTING and 
CHINA DECORATION. 

CRAYON HEADS enlarged from SMALL Pictures 








How National Subscription Agency. 
Oldest of the kind in the U.8. 
Order all Periopicats, American 


to and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ers supplied with Books and Station- 

ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 

Save A full line of ScHEepLER’s SUPERIOR 


GiLosprs always on hand. Price-lhst 
on application. School Supplies, all 
kinds. Address HENRY D. NOYES 
Money. | & CO:, 1314 Bromfield st.,BostonMass. 





Three Heads of Departments 


WANTED 


Atthe American Bureau of Agencies. First-class 
references required. A business experience indis- 
nsable. Compensation in one department, six 
undred dollars, and ten per cent commission. The 
party must contribute one thousand dollars capital 
to the business, being amply secured. 

One department requires five hundred dollars cap- 
ital. The salary is five hundred dollars, and tes per 
cent commission. 

One “nee requires three hundred dollars 
capital. Salary four hundred dollars and ten per 
cent commission. 

Apply only in handwriting of person ee the 
sitaation, stating age, references, previous business 
experience, afid all other proper information. 

© personal application at office desired until after 


correspondence. Address 
AMOS B. KEITH, Manager. 
AN ELEGANT 


Confectionery Store 
and Ladies’ Restaurant 


Has been opened at 


59 TEMPLE PLACE, 


By the well known South-End Caterer, 


MR. DOOLING. 


in compliance with the request of many of his pat- 
rons, and where he will be ready to rout every va- 
riety of the CHOICES CONFECTIONERY. 

Special attention will be given to the Ladies’ Re- 
freshment department, and the same careful atten- 
tion will be given to catering for Weddings, Parties, 
etc. Orders for Wedding Cake, etc., will be prompt- 
ly and satisfactorily attended to. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 1N MASSACHUSETTS 
SENATE. 


The Woman Suffrage committee of the 
Legislature, by a vote of six to five, report- 
ed, last Tuesday, a bill for Municipal Wo- 
man Suffrage, printed by us last week. The 
majority report is signed by Senators Cor- 
ser and Mudge; also by Representatives 
Hopkins of Millbury, Floyd of Winthrop, 
Jacobs of Hingham, and Fowler of Salem. 
Senator Horton of Essex heads the minori- 
ty report, which is signed also by Messrs. 
Twining of Tolland, Carpenter of West- 
field, Sheerin of Boston, and Rix of Marble- 
head. The minority report is as follows: 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersigned, a minority of the com- 
mittee, respectfully dissent from the conclu- 
sions of the majority, and for the reasons 
which they here set forth:— 

There are two classes of petitions before 
the Legislature. One asks for the admis- 
sion of women to the full right of franchise, 
the other asks for women the right of Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage. It is probably not unfsir 
nor incorrect to assume that, while on the 
part of some there is some distinction be- 
tween the two, the great body of the peti- 
tioners do not recognize any such distinc- 
tion in justice, but simply desire at this 
time the passage of a law providing for Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage for women as a natural and 
easier step toward the more speedy attain- 
ment of the full right of suffrage prayed 
for. We therefore feel justified in basing 
our objection to the passage at this time of 
the bill which the majority have reported, 
upon the general issue of the expediency of 
obliterating the sex line, in providing for 
the discharge of that portion of the duties 
necessary to the support and defence of our 
republic which relates to the elective fran- 
chise. 

It was stated by one of the petitioners 
that she considered that the franchise ought 
to be, like air and water, open and free to all. 
Probably she did not really mean quite all 
that this might imply, but simply that there 
should be no sex line of division. Every 
human being comes into this world in a 
condition of guardianship. Without the 
protecting care of somebody, even the right 
to live could be enjoyed but for a brief 
time. So far even as admission into the 
duties and trusts of citizenship in a free 
republic are concerned, we are born into a 
condition of probation, and can exercise 
public trusts and perform public duties on- 
ly under the rules which we find laid down 
by the society into which we enter. The 
question, therefore, is not what rights in 
administering a government men or women 
may be born possessed of, but whether the 
regulations of the society into which they 
are born are, upon the whole, and taking all 
things into consideration, wise and reasona- 
ble, keeping in view the natural rights, the 
adequate protection, and the best interests 
of men and women, and keeping also in 
view the extent to which these regulations 
are founded upon the deliberate sense and 
judgment, not of the men exclusively, but 
of both women and men. 

With these various conditions in view, 
let us consider the rules which govern soci- 
ety in our Commonwealth, as regards the 
sex discrimination, in the duty of exercising 
the clective frauchise. 

1. Is this discrimination necessarily un- 
reasonable or unjust? We hold that it is 
not. The theory that women are deprived 
of representation is not a correct one; and 
it certainly is not that on which our govern- 
ment is founded. The making of our laws, 
in point of fact, is not even vested in the 
male voters of the State. 1t is vested in only 
forty Senators and 240 Representatives. Un- 
der a written law these 280 chosen law- 
makers are presumed to represent the peo- 
ple as a whole. In point of fact there is no 
such thing as absolutely perfect representa- 
tion of the people in the enactment of the 
laws, and such representation would be 
found a practical impossibility under any 

overnment. Hundreds of questions come 

fore the Legislature which the mass of 
male voters even do not foresee, and are not 
in fact familiar with. The 280 legislators 
are chosen as men upon whose judgment it 
is considered safe to rely, for at least a 
limited given time, in the enactment of laws 
for the common welfare of the men and wo- 
men of the State. As the 280 law-makers 
are presumed,under the written law, to rep- 
resent the average wishes of the male vot- 
ers who elected them, so the male voters are 
presumed to represent, by an unwritten law, 
the wishes and interests of the women of 
the society. And what is this unwritten 
law? It is the natural law of the family re- 
lation. There may be hundreds of thou- 
sands of women who never marry, and many 
who are widows; but the natural law is that 
men and women will. at some period in life, 
enter into the family relation. As this is 
the presumption of nature, so it is the wise 
presumption of the State in shaping the 

eneral policy of the laws. The family re- 
fation recognizes the husband and wife as 
one person, whose very secrets, as between 
each other, are to be defended by law. The 
family relation implies divided responsi- 
bilities and duties in rearing the family, 
earning money for the common support, 
and discharging those public dugies which 
are necessary for the welfare and preserva- 
tion of society. The elective franchise, un- 
der our laws, is not bestowed upon men ex- 
clusively as representing the family because 
they ar the ‘‘masters,” not because it is the 
theory of the State that they are superior to 
women intellectually. It is founded in the 
presumption that the natural and convenient 
distribution of the family responsibilities 
gives to women as a whole the right to 
claim exemption from this public duty, as 
well as from such duties as jury service and 
the bearing of armsintime of war. Asa 
rule, it would be a serious inconvenience in 
the economy of society for women to per- 
form this class of duties, independently of 
other considerations which it is needless to 
enter into. Our jaws as regards the rights 
and interests of women may not be perfect, 
as made and administered by men. They 


tered by women, either in whole or in part. 
But it is not trne that they are made in the 
interest of men as against women. In any 
legislation involving the honor, or the prop- 
erty, or the rights of women, men have 
been, and will continue to be, watchful of 
woman’s interest—not by the exercise of 
their judgment as against that of woman, 
but by the exercise of their judgment as it 
may have been controlled by that of wo- 
men. When fhen legislate with an eye to 
the best interests of their own wives and 
daughters in the present or possible future, 
they necessarily legislate with reference to 
the best interest of every widow and single 
woman in the State; for they contemplate 
the contingency that their own wives may 
become widows, and that their own daugh- 
ters may remain single. It isnot, therefore, 
quite correct to assert that the interests of 
even widows and unmarried women are not 
represented in the making of the laws. 
They are necessarily represented when a 
man seeks, by the laws he helps make, the 
best interests of his own family. 

2. While the division of duties as here 
set forth seems to us natural, well founded 
in reason, and conducive to the best interest 
and convenience of society, and, while it 
would not seem to us otherwive, even if 
women generally were arrayed against it, 
we are free to admit that it would not be 
equally defensible as a guide to the framing 
of laws if it were not founded on the moral 
support of women as well as men. The 
moment there is reasonable assurance, or a 
reasonable probability that women as a 
class faii to consider the present division of 
duties conducive to their own best interest 
or that of society at large, the subject at 
once assimes an aspect in which it may, 
and no doubt will, become the duty of men 
to make some such changes in the laws as 
the petitioners ask for. At present we fail 
to see evidence that women as a class either 
ask for or desire this charge. We fail to 
see reasonable evidence that the distribution 
of the duties of society, as at present arrang- 
ed by law, is not founded upon the deliber- 
ate sense and judgment of what is best and 
most convenient to both the women and 
men ofthe State. That it is so founded 
seems evident partly from the response 
which has attended the bestowal of suffrage 
upon women in the election of school com- 
mittees, but chiefly from common observa- 
tion, as women express their opinions to 
men and to each other in the ordinary 
walks and intercourse of life. The asser- 
tion that the law as relates to the school 
committee is objectionable and offensive 
does not account for the apathy with which 
women regard the duty or the “privilege” 
of voting even in matters which pertain to 
the public education of their own offspring. 
It is to be found in the opinions which the 
majority of men hear expressed in their 
own homes and in the families of those 
with whom they associate. If it were pos. 
sible to canvass the prevailing sentiment of 
all the people of the State at their several 
homes, it is our belief that it would be 
found that a larger portion of the men 
would be inclined to favor this change in 
the suffrage laws, from the fear that they 
might otherwise be perpetuating an injus- 
tice upon woman, than could be found 
among the women themselves. 

3. It iscommonly and generally admit- 
ted, even by the friends of Woman Suffrage, 
that the great majority of women do not 
want it. It is certainly admitted by most 
of these as a fact, and by all of them for the 
purpose of argument; and their argument is 
generally this: “Suppose four-fifths of the 
women do not wish for and are opposed toa 
change in the laws to secure the elective 


the right to vote should be denied to the 
fifth who desired the privilege.” But it is 
a reason, nevertheless, as we will endeavor 
to illustrate; and a reason which must al- 
ways hold in administering a republican 
government upon the majority principle. 
Under our government no person enjoys the 
full measure of absolute Jiberty and free- 
dom. Everybody has to suffer some abridge- 
ment of freedom for the common good, as 
the majority defines the common good. 
The young man of nineteen who takes an 
exceptionally intelligent interest in public 
affairs, and is better qualified to vote than 
a multitude of ignorant men of fifty, can- 
not enjoy the privilege which he craves, 
simply because, in the judgment of the 
great majority, the puolic interest is, upon 
the whole, and in the long run, best sub- 
served by establishing the suffrage line at 
the age of twenty-one. ° 

If four-fifths of the women of the S$ tate 
do not want the duty of electors thrust up- 
on them, and feel that it is a burden they 
ought not to bear, it is impossible to change 
the laws for the benefit of the one-fifth with- 
out gradually and necessarily enforcing the 
duty upon the four-fifths against their wish- 
es and their ideas of what constitutes the 
best organization of society, which ideas 
certainly ought to prevail so long as they 
are ina majority. Itis our opinion that a 
careful examination, if it could be made, 
would show that, in the ordinary division of 
party politics, based upon national issues 
and preserved in State elections, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, and more likely in for- 
ty-nine out of fifty, the woman and the 
man of a family household would desire the 
success of the same cause. In many cases 
the woman would be indifferent, no doubt 
largely because education has not directed 
her mind into political channels; but she 
would desire the success of the cause her 
husband espoused. If by any means she 
should become educated into a full and in- 
telligent interest in public affairs, the rule 
would be found the same. However intel- 
ligent and well-educated the leading man 
and woman of a family may be, as a rule 
the sympathetic relation of the family 
week with but occasional exceptions, 
cause them to be of one mind in desiring 
the same political objects. The sympathetic 
bonds of a common interest and fraternity 
of feeling which made Massachusetts favor 
freedom and South Carolina uphold slavery, 
would be even more marked in the applica- 
tion of ordinary politics to the family. And 
what would be the result in contested elec- 
tions? The Republican living in one house 
has a wife who desires to‘vote, The Demo- 





would not be perfect if made and adminis- 


crat living in the next house has a wife who 


franchise to wothen, that is no reason why‘ 





is a representative ef the four-fifths who do 
not wish to vote, and who consider the du- 
ty an unnecessary burden thrown upon wo- 
men. If the wife of the Republican goes to 
the polls with her husband, the wife of the 
Democrat is either compelled to do the 
same, or see her husband practically dis- 
franchised as compared with his neighbor. 
By this process a duty would be gradually 
enforced upon a larse majority of women 
against their judgment and wishes, merely 
to gratify the desire of a small minority of 
women. 

There is no rule or right principle of pub- 
lic action under our system which could 
justify a change in the laws.to bring about 
this condition of things. If it is true that 
four-fifths of the women do not want this 
change, then by every sound principle their 
judgment should rule, even though one-fifth 
are necessarily debarred from the privilege 
which they crave. 

These views, we are aware, will not sat- 
isfy those who are warmly interested in the 
Woman Suffrage movement, nor will they 
be likely to be considered as of much 
weight by that class; for it is never quite 
easy for those engaged in an earnest de- 
fence of either side of a question of this 
kind to fully appreciate the force of the 
other’s position. We have sincere respect 
for the petitioners; and join in none of the 
depreciatory talk, and none of the deprecia- 
tory thought, which is so frequently express- 
ed concerning those who are conspicuous 
in advocating this cause. But in view of 
the considerations here set forth, and espec- 
ially in view of the fact that the principle 
which at present prevails in the distribution 
of public duties is not disadvantageous to 
women or to society, and it is founded as 
deeply in the moral sentiment of women as 
of men, we do not consider that sufficient 
reasons have been shown for such a change 
in our laws in this regard as the petitioners 
pray for, and as a majority of the commit- 
tee propose. Anc, in our judgment the 
bill which it reports should, for these rea- 
sons, be rejected, and the petitioners have 
leave to withdraw. 


QUESTION. 


_ — *#e — 


SCIENCE AND THE WOMAN 
BY MISS M. A. HARDAKER. 

Almost all social reforms are made top- 
heavy by a false philosophy. facts are of 
easy accumulation, but the scientific rule of 
deducing no principle which facts will not 
prove gets but unwilling countenance from 
reform agitators. The reform philosophy 
which asks for the elevation of women ad- 
mits an inferiority of position and power 
on their part, but at the same time claims 
that this inferiority is due to temporary 
causes. !t bridges the broad gulf between 
masculine and feminine achievement by the 
excuse of a different environment. If the 
difference is, indeed, due to temporary con- 
ditions, it is, of course, removable by the 
removal of such conditions. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to consider whether the 
difference (especially in intellectual power) 
of the two sexes is attributable to perma- 
nent or to temporary conditions. The near- 
est way of getting at this question is to at- 
tack it upon its physiological side. 

Students of physiology see that a final 
and conclusive law can not yet be drawn 
from differences in brain-weights and meas 
urements, because of the present imperfec 
tion of such data. But there is an even 
broader and better foundation from which 
to build up a conclusion, aud I propose to 
stand on this more general ground. In or- 
der, however, that such physiological de- 
tails may have due influence upon the ger- 
eral argument, I give a few of the best es- 
tablished facts. Professor Bastian’s work 
on the brain, published in 1886, sums up 
his studies of that organ as affected by sex. 
I condense or quote from him the following 
statements: ‘‘Difference of sex, in its influ- 
ence over capacity of skull, is often greater 
than difference of race... . Difference of 
cranial capacity between the sexes increases 
with the development of the race, so that 
the male European excels much more the 
female than the negro the negress. The 
difference in the average capacity of the 
skulls of male and female among modern 
Parisians is almost double that between the 
skulls of the male and femule inhabitants 
of ancient Egypt. ... The general supe- 
riority, in absolute weight, of the male over 
the female brain exists at every period of 
development. In new-born infants the brain 
was found by Tiedemann to weigh from 
1413 ounces to 15° ounces in the male, and 
from 10 ounces to 13!'g ounces in the fe- 
male. The maximum weight of the adult 
male brain, in a series of 278 cases, was 65 
cunces, the minimum weight, 34 ounces. 
The maximum weight of the adult female 
brain, in aseries of 191 cases, was 56 ounces; 
the minimum, 31 ounces. In a large pro- 
portion the male brain ranges between 46 
and 53 ounces, and the female between 41 
and 47 ounces. A mean average weight of 
4915 ounces may be deduced for the male, 
and of 44 ounces for the female brain.” It 
is further given, on the authority of Gra- 
tiolet and others, that the male brain can 
not fall below 37 ounces without involving 
idiocy; while the female may fall to 32 
ounces without such a result. Al) accepted 
authorities agree that the average male 
brain exceeds the average female brain in 
weight by about ten per cent. Professor 
Thurnam also adds, ‘‘The brain-weight of 
the male negro is the same 4s that of the fe- 
male European.” 

Of qualitative differences of brain we 
know next to nothing; we can not study 
quality from the physiological side, but are 
driven to an appeal to the eccncrete pro- 
ducts of brain activity. Yet is is most prob- 
able that we may at some time establish an 
exact correspondence between brain sub- 
stance and intelligence. as the size and con- 
dition of the lungs yield an exact measure 
of the breathing power, and és the contrac- 
tile muscle of the heart measures the quan- 
tity of blood ejected at each pulsation. In 
the case of every other organ of the body 





we know that there is an ascertainable cor- 
respondence between size and condition, 
and the amount of work which the organ 
can do. Is there any good reason for mak- 
ing an exception of the brain? The plethys- 
mograph (described in the Popular Science 
Monthly for July, 1880) measures the amount 
of blood sent to the brain in any particular 
process of thought, and records the exact 
time for each process. We shall, doubt- 
less, sometime find it to be as complete a 
physical impossibility for a small and sim- 
ply organized brain to do a great amount 
of thinking within a given time as fora 
small heart to eject a large quantity of 
blood at each beat, or for small lungs to ab- 
sorb large amounts of oxygen at each inspi- 
ration. Now, if we are not yet certain of 
the kind and degree of structural differen- 
ces in the brains of men and women, we 
still have overwhelming external evidence 
of the existence of such differences. We 
have as much external evidence of the su- 
perior quality of the masculine brain as of 
the superior breathing power of the mascu- 
line lungs, or of the superior absorbing 
power of the masculine stomach. We do 
not examine a muscle to ascertain its inter- 
nal structure. The weight which it will 
lift, or the distance which it will travel in a 
given time, is an unfailing index of its qual- 
ity. If it were possible to collect all the 
results of the muscular activity of men, 
from the beginning of civilization until the 
present, and likewise all the results of the 
muscular activity of women for the same 
period, we should reason instantaneously, 
from the phenomena, to the superior qual- 
ity of masculine muscle. We should need 
no resurrection of dead merand women to 
demoustrate the difference. 

Let us now consider with more attention 
the general physiological law that quantity 
of power is in proportion fo the size of the 
body. This brings us to the still more fun- 
damental principle of the inseparability of 
matter and force. A large amount of mat- 
ter represents more force than a small 
amount; and this law includes vital organ 
isms as well as inorganic masses. Under 
proper conditions for test, the amount of 
power evolved by any vital organism is in 
direct ratio to the size and weight of that 
organism. This settles the question of 
quantity of power permanently in favor of 
man. The weight of ali the men of civil- 
ized countries would exceed that of all the 
women by perhaps fifteen or twenty per 
cent, 

Again, it is an accepted truth of modern 
science that all human energy is derived 
from the food, and is an exact equivalent of 
the amount of food consumed and assimi- 
lated. The amount of food assimilated by 
men exceeds the amount assimilated by wo- 
men by about twenty percent. This fact 
has popular recognition in the higher rate 
of board demanded for men. It inevitably 
follows that man, as a sex. representing 
more food-assimilation than woman, must 
represent more energy of some kind. If the 
collective weights and food-assimilating ca- 
pacities of men should ever fall below those 
of women, there would follow a reversal 
of the present relations; but, while these 
two facts remain, it follows, with mathe- 
matical certainty, that the amount of power 
evolved by men must exceed that evolved by 
women. While man eats more, he will stand 
for more. It may be simpty more muscle, 
but it must be more of something. Scien- 
tific students are rapidly coming to the con- 
clusion that the human body is subject to 
the same laws of the conservation and 
transformation of energy which pertain to 
the whole material universe. Power is in 
direct proportion tosize. The kind of pow- 
er will depend upon the organization. Food 
converted into muscle will reappear as 
work; food converted into brain will reap- 
pear as thought and speech. We havea 
right to insist on the legitimacy of judging 
brain-power by brain products. We value 
brains for thought as we value looms for 
manufacture. A barrel of brains is of no 
account, unless we can evolve from them a 
steam-engine or a poem, We have seen it 
hinted, in a recent essay by Dr. Bedell, of 
Chicago, that women probably possess a 
larger amount of actual nervous matter, in 
proportion to the size of the body, than 
men. Many external facts strengthen this 
theory. But nervous matter distributed 
over the body, in the form of threads and 
sensory ganglia, although it would certain- 
ly increase the amount of sensitiveness, by 
giving more nervous surface in proportion 
to the entire mass, would tend to create a 
preponderance of emotion over thought. 
Very strong probability is lent to this ex- 
planation by the liability of women to ner- 
vous excitement and disease. 

Before dropping the argument from 
physiology, 1 wish to refer once more to 
the necessary relation between size and 
power Let us suppose two cases for ex- 
periment. Let them be respectively that of 
a man weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds, and that of a woman weighing one 
hundred and thirty pounds. These figures 
are not far from the average weight of man 
and woman. In the woman the digestive 
organs will be smaller; the absorbing sur- 
face will be less; the lung-surface will be 
less; the quantity of blood will be less (and 
here we may throw in the interesting phys- 
iological fact that the solid constituents of 
the biood of woman are rated about eight 
per cent less than in man—d. e., the watery 
ingredient is Jarger in woman). Now, if 
we suppose these two persons to be under 
similar and normal conditions, with each 
organ bearing a harmonious relation in size 
to every other—/. ¢., if the brain of the man 
have the same proportion to the weight of 
his body as the brain of the woman to the 
weight of her body—it inevitably follows 
(if both assimilate proportionate amounts 
of food in a given time) that more blood 
will be sent to the brain of the man within 
a given time than to the brain of the wo- 
man in the same time. Consequently, the 
man will do more thinking in an hour than 
the woman. Nor will the woman ever be 
able to overtake the man in the race of 
thought, any more than she can over- 
take him in the amount of respiration; 
for his brain is of exactly the same quality 
as hers, but it is larger. 

In order to see more clearly the import- 
ance of the factor of time in this calcula- 





tion, as well as to get a clearer understand. 
ing of the law of the transformation of ep. 
ergy, let us make the further supposition 
that a pound of bread is gradually converteq 
into vital energy in both ‘these organisms, 
In the first place. the capacity for mastica. 
tion and deglutition will be smaller in the 
woman. She will not be able to swallow 
her pound of bread in the same time as wi] 
the man. But supposing that he gave her 
this advantage (since it would depend op 
his will), yet, when the pound of bread had 
been transferred to the respective stomachs 
the smaller lining membrane of the wo. 
man’s could not secrete as much gastric 
juice in a given time as the man’s; and as 
she could make no gain in time from his 
generosity (for the bread would have passed 
beyond the control of his will), she could 
not possibly get her bread digested ard ab. 
sorbed in so short a time as he. His blood 
could furnish the intestinal juices, re-ab. 
sorb them with the food in solution, and go 
about some other work, while hers, with 
just as much work to do and fewer hands 
to do it with, can not possibly keep pace 
with his. 

If, now, we may further suppose this 
pound of bread converted into its equiva. 
lent of thought, it is evident that a pound 
of bread will represent as much thought in 
a woman’s brain asin a man’s; but, as her 
smaller organs refuse to assimilate as fast as 
his, the larger organism will have a perma- 
nent advautage over the smaller one in the 
element of time. Any other conclusion than 
the one just stated implies a contradiction 
of the established relations of matter and 
force, and there isa general historic corrobo- 
ration of this idea in the actual record of sex 
activity. Women have done something of 
nearly everything that men have done, but 
they have come later and with smaller offer. 
ings. The time factor is one which we are 
bound to include in casting up our column 
of probabilities for the future intellectual 
equality of the sexes. If our facts are relia- 
ble, and the reasoning correct, it must be 
admitted as proved that the factor of size 
has given man a superiority over woman, 
which he will always retain while he retains 
his larger body and brain. The absolute 
gain in time which his greater size has given 
him can not be set aside, unless he should 
cerse to be the medium of transformation 
of energy, and should wait a few centuries 
for woman to overtake him, as he might 
have waited for her to swallow her pound 
of bread. But even supposing such an im- 
possibility, and granting that she should 
once overtake him (in the factor of time), 
so that the two sexes could start fairly in 
the race of progress, the man would imme- 
diately dart ahead again by virtue of his 
larger size and consequently greater capac- 
ity for transforming energy. But any such 
supposition as an even chance for the two 
sexes must remain an absurdiy. Unless 
woman Can devise some means for reducing 
the size of man, she must. be content to re- 
volve about him in the future as in the past. 
She may resist her fate, and create some ab- 
errations in her course, but she will be held 
to her orbit nevertheless. 

The argument from physiology has still 
another element of strength. ‘Tue perpetu- 
ation of the human species is dependent on 


the function of maternity, and probably, 


twenty per cent of the energy of women 
between twenty and forty years of age is 
diverted for the maintenance of maternity 
and its attendant exactions. Upon the sup- 
position that woman’s mental endowment 
were exactly equal to man’s, the amount di- 
verted to maternity must be continually sub- 
tracted from it, so that any original equal- 
ity of intellect would certainly be lost 
through maternity. This diversion of power 
would also occur in the years of highest 
physical vigor. This period in man is that 
of most active inellectual development, be- 
cause the physical basis of intellectual en- 
ergy is most abundant in these years, Con- 
sequently, his period of greatest intellec- 
tual gain corresponds to her period of great- 
est loss, 

To make this position more intelligible, 
let us suppose the number of men and wo- 
men in the world tu be exactly equal. Let 
us further suppose them to be of exactly 
the same weight; and let us add the condi- 
tion of exactly the same quantity and qual- 
ity of brain in both The one sex would 
have exactly the same capacity for trans 
forming energy as the other, and this would 
be the ideal condition of things for which 
the reformers plead. But, so soon as a sin- 
gle child is born, a certain amount of wo- 
man’s energy is transformed and imparted 
to a new individual. The development of 
the individual woman holds a constantly in- 
verse ratio to the multiplication of the spe- 
cies. The maintenance of intellectual equal- 
ity between the sexes is impossible, because 
it is only supposable by the creation of im: 
possible conditions. If our original men 
and women, who were in all respects equal, 
had no offspring, the equality would con- 
tinue for a generation, until the species 
should have disappeared with the death of 
the last of these hypothetical beings. 

By reflecting that no such original equal- 
ity ever existed, but that, on the contrary, 
a considerable physical superiority has been 
the possession of man from the beginning; 
by remembering that, in the perpetual strug: 
gle for existence, man’s physical and intel- 
lectual faculties have been stimulated to the 
utmost in gaining the means of life for him- 
self and for his weaker mate and offspring; 
and by considering how large an amount 0 
woman’s energy must be diverted from iv- 
tellectual pursuits to the function of mater- 
nity—we see that the conditions of intellec- 
tual development are vastly in man’s favor. 
We also see that the main features of thes¢ 
original conditions are permanent conditions 
of human life on the earth. Woman's it 
ferior size and power will forbid her becom- 
ing the successful rival of man in the strug: 
gle for existence. Consequently, she wil 
miss the powerful intellectual stimulus 
which this competition creates among me?- 
Last!y, while society continues to exist, she 
will always be obliged to expend a larg? 
proportion of her energy in the function of 
maternity. All these enumerated and inev 
itable facts bear upon her chances of intel- 
lectual growth, and have a tendency to W! 
cen the intellectual gulf between herself and 
man. Mr. Darwin, in his ‘‘Descent of Maa 
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vol. ii, p. 313), after enumerating the causes 
which strengthened the differences in men- 
tal power of the sexes, adds, ‘‘It is, indeed, 
fortunate that the law of the equal trans- 
mission of characters to both sexes has com- 
monly prevailed throughout the whole class 
of mammals; otherwise, it is probable that 
man would have become as superior in men- 
tal endowment to woman as the peacock is 
jn ornamental plumage to the peahen.” 

It is not unlikely that the still imperfectly 
known laws of heredity have increased the 
jotellectual endowment of the male, for Mr. 
Darwin finds a general law of transmission 
in the line of sex. If, too, we accept Mr. 
Spencer's proof of the inverse ratio between 
jndividuation and multiplication, we see 
that intellectual mothers will have fewer 
daughters than unintellectual ones; so that 
the chances of transmission of intel- 
jectual qualities in the female line will 
be lessened as culture increases among 
mothers. Accordingly, the intellectual ten- 
dencies Which might have been acquired by 
the short and easy method of heredity will 
pave to be acquired by the slower processes 
of application, This, again, will require 
the expenditure of a proportionately larger 
amount of energy in women than in men, 
supposing that men have a higher average 
of intellect through heredity. Moreover, 
the probabilities of marriage, or, at least, of 
early marriage, are lessened in cases of in- 
tellectual women; so that the chances are 
not only that intellectual women will have 
few daughters, and so be unable to add to 
the general average of. female intellect by 
sex-trausmission, but also that they will be 
unable to add anything whatever to the 
sum of hereditary intellect in either sex. 

Mun has two powerful advantages over 
woman; the admitted superiority in the size 
and weight of body and brain, and the cer- 
tainty of the continuance of conditions 
which insure that superiority, for the con- 
ditions of masculine superiority are the very 
ones upon which the preservation of the 
species depends.@ The necessary outcome 
of an absolute intellectual equality of the 
sexes would be the extinction of the human 
race. For, if all food were converted into 
thought in both men and women, no food 
whatever could be appropriuted to the re- 
production of the species. ut, as-an actu- 
al fact. women do not consume so much 
food as men; nor can they do so while their 
average size remains so much smaller. 
Moreover, of this smaller amount of food 
consumed by women some must always be 
spared for the continuance of the race; so 
that the sum total of food converted into 
thought by women can never egual the sum 
total of food converted into thought by men. 
It follows, therefore, that men will always 
think more than women, 

Nevertheless, if 1t could be shown that the 
energy derived from food in men were an 
energy Of inferior quality, women migat 
gain a Compensating factor in quality of 
thought. By the consent of competent 
judges, the reasoning power and the crea- 
live imagination are the highest and most 
complex forms of brain-energy. We have 
the most abundant evidence that, while man 
possesses Loth these powers in large amount 
aod of superior quality, Woman possesses 
them in much smaller amount aud of in- 
ferior quality; so that the distinction of ex- 
ceptional women, of whom a list could be 
muaie, would add little to the general low 
average Of feminine power. We hear the 
power of intuition quoted as a higher one 
than reason. Women possess this power 
in a higher degree than men, and are some- 
times rated above them in consequence of 
it. Very little study hus been bestowed on 
this faculty. which has been the occasion of 
so much self congratulation to women. But 
there is considerable evidence that it is ac- 
quired by heredity, that it is closely akin to 
justinct, and that some modification of it is 
the common possession of women, children, 
and the lower animals. It is possessed in, 
& lower degree by men, but has escaped 
Tegistration as a masculine trait. In his 
classification of the mental powers of the 
two sexes, Mr. Darwin puts observation, 
reason, imagination, and invention as those 
especiaily selected in man, and likeliest to 
be transmitted to male offspring. He also 
says: ‘‘Itis generally admitted that with 
Woman the powers of intuition, of rapid 
perception, and perhaps of imitation, are 
more strongly marked than in man; but 
some, at leust, of these taculties are churac- 
teristic of the lower races, and therefore of 
4 past and lower state of civilization.” —Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, 

——-----=- 46 He 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—THE FIRST WO- 
MEN’S CLUB. 


Epivor JoURNAL:— Women’s clubs being 
how so universal throughout the country, 
your readers may be interested in an account 
of the birthday celebration of one of the 
oldest—the videst in the West—the ‘‘l’riends 
in Council” of Quincy, Llinois. 

Oo the 16ih of February, this society 
completed its thirteenth year, and the event 
was celebrated by an anniversary breakfast, 
ai the house of the president, Mrs. McMa- 
han, At the appointed hour, 11 A. M., the 
company were seated at the tables, each 
plate being supplied with a daintily printed 
programme, as follows: 

PROGRAMME. 
President's Address,........ Mrs. Anna B. McMahan 
Poe seeeeeeceseceesMiss Corad,. Benneson 
< Toasts. 

‘Our Guests”-++:............Mrs. Amanda P. Wells 
Hlow poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

— Young. 

‘The Woman of the Past,’’Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. 
Her art was sampler-work design, 

Fireworks for her were “vastly fine,” 
Her luxury was elder wine, 
- She loved that “purely.” — Dobson. 

The Coming Woman”’..,......Dr. R. C. Rutherford 
We know she “‘will’’ or else she “won't,” 

Twill be the same as now; 
And if she does, or if she don’t, 
God bless her, anyhow! 
“np 
The Absent”... .-Mrs. Agnes W. Baldwin 

There are more guests at table than the host 
Invited * * * * * 
As silent as the pictures on the wall. 

Letters fro —Longfellow. 


m ab - ¥ 
Short « + ~ nada and honorary members. 





You cannot allow me space for half the 
good things that were said, for it was near- 
ly 2.30 o'clock when the guests left the 
table, the speaking having begun at about 
one o'clock. But I shall make some quo- 
tations to show you the spirit of the oc- 
casion. 

In her opening address, Mrs. McMahan, 
alluding to the fact that this was the first of 
the table- gatherings of ‘‘Friends in Council” 
to which gentlemen had been invited, as- 
sumed the probability that the latter felt 
some curiosity as to what sort of an affair 
they should find it. She said: 


I hazard this assumption upon general 
principles, and not from any reasons special 
to them orto us. From Solomon and 
Shakespeare and Thackeray down to How- 
ells and H. James, Jr., men have never 
ceased to find woman a favorite subject for 
tongue and pen. It is told of the great 
Schopenhauer that, dining daily at a Ger- 
man ordinary, he laid always a louis beside 
his plate when he sat down, and as regular- 
ly pocketed it after he had eaten his meal. 
A disciple, who had long watched this ritu- 
al with wonder, ventured to ask the master 
what he meaut by a practice apparently so 
superstitious. Was the gold piece an amu- 
let to increase the due digestion of dinner? 
“No,” said the sage, ‘‘but I have vowed to 
give this coin to the poor when the military 
gentlemen present talk about some other 
topic than woman.”” Now it is doubtful 
whether all this analysis, civil and military, 
from the beginning of time, has ever 
amounted to much; neither do we find any 
particular fault with it. Asa witty woman 
has put it, ‘1 don’t blame men for not un- 
derstanding women, | only blame them for 
thinking they do.” 

Then besides this curiosity relating to wo- 
men in general, there is the special and ad- 
ditional curiosity aboutliterary women. In 
particular, what do they do at their club 
meetings? Whatis an anniversary break- 
fast like? What sort of a toast is inspired 
by iced water? These last two questions are 
about to answer themselves. The first 1s 
the one we asked ourselves, with much tim- 
idity and ignorance, albeit with much ear- 
nestness, thirteen years ago to-day, on Feb. 
16,1869. We had not much to guide us in 
the way of precedent. To be sure we had 
heard of Mrs. Montagu and ber Blue Stock- 
ing Club—but it was a man that wore the 
stockings that gave the club its name; and 
there were the salons of gifted Frenchwo- 
men and the Kaffee-Gesellschaft of Ger- 
many. But our ideals were different from 
any of these. It has somewhere been rashly 
asserted by somebody that every woman— 
could she have her choice in the matter— 
would have chosen to be born an English- 
woman. That is a great mistake. We 
kuow that it is a great deal betterto be born 
American women and we sought no foreign 
models for our American club. 

Mrs. McMahan then gave some account 
of what aims and purposes they had had in 
view, of what they had accomplished,and of 
the ten other societies in different part of 
the country who owed their existence to the 
influence or example of ‘‘Friends in Conn- 
cil,” eight of which had also taken its name. 

The ‘‘Story of Echo” was the title of some 
picturesque and musical verses by Miss 
Benneson. The gentlemen, as guests, re- 
ceived the honors of the opening toast. Mrs. 
Wells yielded no grudging admiration to 
man, the ‘‘august,” the ‘‘complicate” the 
‘‘wonderfu).” Some reservations, indeed, 
must be made;—in toothache, we shall find 
it wise to shun his room, to step carefully 
lest we jar the aching member, for all our 
latent invention will becalled into action by 
the heroism of the patient, 


The ‘Woman of the Past” was pictured 
by Dr, Smyth; her domestic virtues, her aims 
kindly, though somewhat narrow, er hos- 
pitality, her steadfastness. Dr. Smyth apol- 
ogized for the shortness ot his speech—the 
woman of the present (whom, by the way, 
he preferred to any other) had driven from 
his mind thoughts of any other, and he 
would quit the field in favor of Dr. Ruth- 
erford, that he might describe ‘‘The Com- 
ing Woman.” 

Dr. Ruilierford said: 


Mrs. President: —Thanking you for the 
compliment of your invitation, I must tell 
you that, foreseeing some of the dangers its 
acceptance would lead me into, I greatly 
shrank from it. But perceiving that would 
be a kind of ‘‘quail on toast,” not down in 
the bill of fare, and having been chastened 
and subdued into a wholesome deference to 
the rights of woman by twenty-six years of 
marital discipline, 1 did not know how to 
say no... . 

What women are to be, what rights they 
are to have, what place they ure to hold, is 
simply a question of unity of purpose. Let 
them be of one mind, one will, and they 
are sure to have their own way; for, by the 
proverb, there is always a way where there 
is a will, and always a will where there is a 
woman. 

All the women on the globe might be vot- 
ers to day if they had all, or even & major- 
ity of them, wanted to be. And I wish 
they had, for they couldn’t have made 
things worse, and they might have made 
them better. 1 think they would. When 
the old woman said, if she were Congress, 
she would make things ‘‘gee,” I never doubt- 
edit. Nay, it does not need that she be 
Congress to make thiugs ‘‘gee,” it is enough 
to bealobby member. How much the Legis- 
lature of this country is ‘‘gee’d’’and ‘“‘haw’d” 
by the feminine branch of the American 
third estate, it boots not now to tell. If I 
could, I would not, and if I would, I could 
not; primarily because I do not know, and, 
secondarily, if 1 did know, it would be a 
breach of confidence io tell. . . . 

Constructing our ideal of the coming wo- 
man in the light of the advanced state of 
science, philosophy, art, literature, Jiterary 
clubs and the Concord School, she is to be 
compounded of heaven's and ‘‘every crea- 





ture’s best.”” The elements shall be so 
mixed that nature may stand up to all the 
world and say, ‘This isa woman.” Like the 
matchless face and figure of Madame Ré- 
camer, her body shall be a beautiful temple 
of every grace of the heart, every ennobling 
quality of the soul. I do not wonder that 
Napoleon banished this woman and her 
friend Madame de Statl. The little great 
man was eclipsed by the splendor of their 
genius and the lustre of their exalted vir- 
tues. He felt mean and small in their pres- 
ence. Had he not had the power to banish 
them, he would have banished himself. He 
saw, if others did not, the paltriness of 
brute power in the presence of such wo- 
ee 

The coming woman shall do—and that 
comprises the whole gamut of woman’s 
rights and duties—she shall do whatever 
she pleases to do, if she can do it well, and 
if it be well that it be done. She will not 
be afraid of being called strong-minded, any 
more than she now feels flattered by being 
called weak-minded. 

The coming woman shall study law if she 
list—and practice it if she can—if she can 
stand the associations. But if she attempt 
it, and be honest, she will soon be trans- 
formed into a missionary. At all events, 
she will find her forte to be the making of 
wills—though, according to Saxe, she will 
never need to make her own. 

**Men, dying, make their wills, but wives 
+ a work so sad; 


Why should they make what all their lives 
The gentle dames have had?” 


The coming woman shall study medicine 
and be a success as a physician; that is a 
foregone conclusion, un fait accompli. 

The coming woman may study divinity 
too, and preach the gospel; she may bang 
the pulpit to her heart’s content; she may 
bang--l was about to say, her hair—but no, 
she will not hang out a sign of regret that 
she was not created in the image of ‘‘barna- 
cles” or ‘‘apes” 

“With foreheads villainous low,” 


Unless, perhaps I ought to add, it be the 
fashion. I grant the omnipotence of fash- 
ion. But, come to think, the coming wo- 
man shall make the fashions true. Her 
wsthetics will not find their highest embodi- 
ment in the face and figure of an ape, 
though it have a sunflower in its hand, a 
graceful poise of the body, a rapt counte- 
nance and an unspeakably exquisite trans- 
cendentalness of bang that is too utterly 
too-too for anything except the original 
wearer. 

The coming woman shall be true; she 
shall love the truth and speak the truth and 
act the truth and do right; not for its own 
sake—it has no sake of its own—but be- 
cause it fits into a divine purpose, runs par- 
allel with all the divine appointments and 
furthers the design of the universe. 

The coming woman shall be just. When 
Fouche said to Madame Recamier in her 
banishment, ‘‘The weak ought to be amia- 
ble,” she instantly replied, ‘‘And the strong 
ought to be just!” That is the whole truth 
in a nutshell—the gospel, the philosophy 
and the polity of life. Let the coming wo- 
man but teach the world that the rich are 
not rich for themselves, that the mighty 
come not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister, and all the knotty problems of social 
life and of an unstable civilization are solved 
forever. Never were wiser words spoken 
than those of Madame Récamier, who 
needed but one thing to have rounded into 
perfect completeness a wonderfully useful 
and beautiful life—that is, to have been, 
like that noble woman whose feeble health 
alone prevents her from honoring you with 
her presence here to day, the generous 
founder, the sustaining and guiding spirit of 
such an institution as the Quincy *‘Friends 
in Council.” 

An occasion like this can never be one 
of unmixed gladness. During the thirteen 
years five ‘‘Friends” have been removed by 
death. Their names were spoken with ten- 
der love, recalling memories both sweet and 
sad. Those who resign active membership 
by removal from the city become honorary 
members, and many of these remembered 
the occasion by letters. Two wrote from 
Massachusetts, one from Connecticut, one 
from Florida, one from Kansas, and one 
from Hlinois. But of these | can not now 
write, nor of the brilliant impromptu 
speeches that closed the happy anniversary 
with which ‘Friends in Council” entered 
upon its teens. A. B, MC M, 

Quincy, Ted, 21, 1882. 





Refined and educated women will some- 
times suffer in silence for years from kidney 
diseases, or constipation and piles, which 
could easily be cured by a package of Kid- 
ney-Wort. There is hardly a woman to be 
found that does not at some time suffer from 
some of the diseases for which this great 
remedy is aspecific. It is put up in liquid 
and dry form, equally efficient.—Springfield 
Union, 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 


An old physician, retiring from active practice, 
having had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and al) Throat and 
Lung affections, aiso a positive and radical cure for 
General Debility and all nervous complaints, after 
having thoroughly tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, feels it his daty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows, The recipe 
will be sent free of charge, to all who desire it, with 
full directions for preparing and successfully using. 
Every patient is also entitled to a copy free of ‘*The 
Complete Physician,” a work of over 600 pages, con- 
taining over 1000 formulas. The latest and best fam- 
ily medical work out. Address, with stamp. or 
stamped self-addressed envelope. Dr. M. E. Bell, 
161 N. Calvert street, Baltimore, Md. 


Silverware _ 
FOR BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


The Best Line in Boston for Table Use. 
Retailing at Wholesale Prices 


C. W. BALDWIN, 


24, 26 and 28 BEDFORD STREET. 











Formerly 338 Washington Street. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E,. PINKHAM’S 


Vecetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 


FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natura! position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia EK. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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FOR 
LADIES x GENTLEMEY 


23 1029 BRATTLE ST 
© BOSTON @ 


se 


ee: IN FRONT OF OUR BiteING Rooms. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies Toilet Room attached. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 


DISEASES CURED 


——BY THE—— 


Electro - Magnetic Treatment, 


MASSAGE AND MOVEMENT CURE. 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Vhe Medical Department is under the direction of 
DR. GEO. W. RHODEs. 


Nearly all diseases have their origin in the Spinal 
Column, This is an established fact, universally 
conceded by the Medical Authorities. If the Spi- 
nal Marrow be in a diseased condition, the Nerves 
which radiate therefrom convey disease to other or- 

ans. 

. Want of Electricity in the Nerves and Spinal Mar- 
row superinduce dis: ase, and when the nerves re- 
fuse to perform their functions, Electricity is the 
only agent discovered by science which restores the 
system to a healthy condition, 

The Brain, Bowels, Liver and Heart, the four 
thrones of power which Lovern the entire system, 
are governed by a greater power, the Spinal Marrow, 
and this latter is only conquered and brought to sub- 
mission and a healthy condition by Dr. Rhodes’ pe- 
culiar process, which infuscs electrical life to all the 
Nerve forces. 

Dr. Rhodes for the last fifteen years has been suc- 
cessfully treating all Brain, Spine and Nerve Dis- 
eases, and has cured thousands of men and women 
in the foremost ranks of social, professional and lit- 
erary circles. 

The celebrated Dr. William B. Neftel, of New 
York, formerly physician to the Czar of Russia, who 
sent him to England, France and Germany, to glean 
the choicest gems of medical knowledge from the 
most eminent disciples of Esculapius, only voiced 
the opinion of all famous medical men when he says: 
“At the present time it is universally admitted by the 
highest medical authorities, that the scientific use of 
Electricity and Magnetic Treatment, are the most 
efficient and rational treatments of diseases of the 
nervous system, and that some morbid conditions 
can be treated successfully only by these means.”’ 
From undisputed Medical and Electrical authorities 
we submit the gleanings of wisdom in this synopsis 
of the therapeutical results of Dr. Rhodes’ treatment. 

Stimulation of the functions of Muscles, both 
striped and of all Muscular Organs, 

Stimulation of the Cutaneous Nerves of common 
sensation. 

Stimulation of the Secretions, as saliva, tears and 
milk. 

Stimulation or regulation of the Vaso Motor sys- 
tem, with relief to irregularities of temperature, and 
to several special conditions, as Graves disease. 

Dispersal or absorption of fluids in tissues, joint 
cavities, burse, etc. 

Improvement of nutrition in paralyzed organs, 
chronically inflamed joints, nerves and other tissues. 

Acceleration of Metamorphosis of tissues. 

Relief to pain, Relief to fatigue; communication 
of a sense of vigor. 

Relief to Spasm, relief to Insomnia, and a variety 
of irregularities in the cerebral and spinal functions; 
to which add “Hysteria.” 

Mankind need no longer suffer the excruciating 
torments consequent upon a disordered condition of 
the nervous system, for the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment now fracticed by Dr. Rhodes, at the Parlors 
19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., will effectually cure 











nearly all Chronic and Inherent Diseases of a Ner- 
vous Nature, ana prevent others. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR, SARAH A, COLBY. 





M., dey 


Mrs, Dr, McGraw, 


formerly proprietress of the Turkish Baths, Provi- 
dence, R. L, 


Medical Electrician, 


AND 
Massage Treatment, 


Patients treated at their homes afternoon an 
evening without extra charge. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 13 Dwight Stree 
Boston. Office Hours 11 to 3. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrh treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating kidney 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel. Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themeelves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflammation wherever 
located in the system, and of course will cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuraigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pain in Back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hygienic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards, 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe cnly Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 7 
clasps that do not cut the hose. Syringes an 
=—7 Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


‘SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continued to June. ‘his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a_ three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 

in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical ci ucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
m4 announcemente or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


’ ° ia Chi 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1, and continues 12 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the conrse of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous cc lleges. 

Prof. Wm. b. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


mH DIAMOND 
DYES. 


of ore the im: lest, ‘- 
Dyes over made. One 10 cent 
package will oor goods 














"On 


Any om 


than any 15 or 25ct.dyeeversold. 24 po 


colors. 

can color fabric or article. Send for 

ont eoamiek an jet EU of fancy cards, 
samples of ink and 1 p’k’g. , all mailed for 10 cents. 
WELLS, RICHARDSOS & ©0., Burlington, Vt. 


~ WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 

$10 Reward 
will be paid for any cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. 

Price by muil, W. B. 
(couti!). $2.50; Abdomi- 
nal, $200; Health or 
Nursing, $1.50; Cora ine 
or Flexible Hip. $1.25; 
Misses’, $1.00. For sale 
by leading merchants. 
Beware of worthless im 
itations boned with cord. 


_ WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
KIDNEY-WORT : 
1S A SURE CURE 


for aji Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


—CLIVER.-— 


It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Dile, and by keeping the bowels in free 

condition, efecting its regular discharge. 

If you are bilious, dyspeptic, constipated, or 
| suffering from malaria, Kidney-Wort is the 
| remedy you need. 

FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


“KIDNEY-WORT: 




















| 














> Sharpened while 
SCISSORS viii tay 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS UF WOMEN IN 
KANSAS. 


In answer to questions regarding the 
property status of women in Kansas, I send 
the following general provisions of our stat- 
utes: 

In case a husband dies intestate, all his 
property goes to his widow, subject, of 
course, to any claims valid against the hus- 
band. Buta homestead of 160 acres, or 1 
acre within a town, goes to the widow of 
the intestate, subject only to the claims of 
purchase or liens for improvements; how- 
ever, the estate must be occupied as resi- 
dence at the time of the husband’s death, 
and continue to be so occupied. 

The widow and the children inherit 
equally, but on the re-marriage of the form- 
er, or the attainment of majority by the 
latter, the division must be made. 

Children of the half-blood inherit equally 
with children of the whole blood. 

From this will be seen the answerto the 
question :—“‘If a man die intestate leavirg a 
widow with children by a former marriage, 
does she, and do these step-children, after 
her, inherit the homestead?” Yes; subject 
to claims above mentioned. 

Further, the widow has a right to one- 
half of her husband’s property in any case, 
and this can not be willed away without her 
consent. 

Also, the children of a deceased parent 
inherit the portion of the parent; so that in 
the hypothetical case, if the wife died first, 
the children, husband’s step-children, inher- 
it, in any case, one-half, and if he dies intes- 
tate, all of his property. All these provis- 
ions apply to the widower in case the wife 
dies tirst. It seems to me that Kansas es- 

tablishes absolute equality between the sex- 
es (at least in regard to property). Does any 
other State do like justice? 
W. H. Carrura. 

Lawrence, Kas., Feb. 18, 1882. 


—_———__ Ho ” 
GOOD NEWS FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

Epiror JournNAL:—Slowly but surely the 
peoole in this great city are coming to be- 
lieve in Woman Suffrage. 

In one of our up-town wards two women 
were last week elected school directors, viz. : 
Professor Rachel Bodley, dean of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College, and Mrs. Mary 
Mumford, a bright, intelligent mother. The 
movement is so favorably locked upon that 
there is a proposal before a Woman Suf- 
frage Association here, to appoint commit- 
tees throughout the city to encourage the 
nominating next year of women as directors 
in all the wards. This I believe will meet 
with a hearty response. There is much la- 
tent patriotism and desire for suffrage among 
our women, if only there is some encour- 
agement to speak and act. 

Two weeks ago I attended, with my hus- 
band, a political reform meeting in our 
neighborhood. There were seven women 
there with many men. Some of the speak- 
ers expressed themselves as pleased to see 
the ladies, and one said ‘the hoped the time 
would soon come when women should vote.” 
His wife sat beside me. I doubt if she en- 
dorsed him there. I will send the JourNAL 
to her and also to others. I trust that your 
Leaflets can be procured at the office of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Society in 
this city. Mrs. C. C. 

West Philadelphia, Feb. 25, 1882. 

oe 


A WORD TU H. H. D. 





If the correspondent who signs herself 
H. H. D. to the article on the last page of 
the JournaL of Feb. 25, will address 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of Vineland, New 
Jersey, giving her full name and address, 
she will confer a favor on an old friend,and 
receive, if possible, a prompt reply from 

Frances D. GAGE. 

Vineland, New Jersey. 

——_——— > eo — —__—_— 

HOW TO FOKM A SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 

In answer to many inquiries how to form 
a suffrage society, we give below the con- 
stitution used by the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association. It is simple and defi- 
nite, and suitable for large or small organ- 
izations. It would be a great gain if every 
town had a society, a centre of work and of 
codperation with the State Association. 

CONSTITUTION, 


1. Believing in the natural equality of the two 
sexes, and that women ought to enjoy the same legal 
rights and privileges as men; that as long as women 
are denied the elective franchise they suffer a great 
wrong, and society a deep and incalculable injury; 
the undersigned agree to unite in an associution to be 

ied 


ca. — = 

2. The object of this association shall be to pro- 
cure the right of suffrage for women, and to effect 
such changes in the law es shall place women in all 
respects on an equal legal footing with men. 

2. The officers of the society shall be a president, 
vice-presidents, a treasurer, a corresponding and a 
recording secretary, and au executive committee of 
not exceeding fifteen persons, besides the president, 

taries and tr , who shall be members ex 
officio. All the officers shall be chosen at the annual 
meeting, to continue in office for one year, and until 
others are chosen in their places. 

4. Any person may be a member of the associa- 
tion, by the payment of an annual contribution to 
its fands, or a life member by the payment of twenty 








dollars. 

5. The president shall ide at all meetings of 
the society, or in his or her absence the senior vice- 
president. 

6. The treasurer sha!l collect and take charge of 
the funds, make all payments, and keep lar ac- 
counts, to be audited by the executive committee. 


7, The recording secretary shall | the records; 
and the corresponding secretary shall conduct the 
correspor.dence of the association. 

8. The executive committee shall manage the busi- 
ness of the association, may elect honorary mem- 


a 


bers, call meetings of the society, prepare petitions 
to the Legislature, issue publications, employ lectur- 
ers and nts, and take any measures they think fit 
to forw the objects of the association, and may 
fill all vacancies tnat occur prior to the aunual meet- 


"5: The annual meeting of the association shall be 
held on such day and at such hour and place, and be 
called in such manner, as the executive committee 
may sppoint. 


LITERARY NOTICES. | 


Hamer, Prince or Denmark. By Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. Price 20 cents. 

Of making many editions of Shukespeare 
there isno end. We have received from 
the Useful Knowledge Publishing Co., of 
New York, a handy little volume contain- 
ing ‘‘Hamlet,” 148 pages, clear, leaded type, 
good paper, and neat cloth binding. The 
text is that of the Globe eaition, except that 
in passages left conjectural by the Globe ed- 
itors the readings of Dyce’s last edition are 
substituted. The numbering of the lines is 
that of the Globe edition. which is now gen- 
erally accepted as the most convenient 
means of reference. The same company are 
issuing Shakespearc’s complete dramatic 
works in ten small ‘*E!zevir” volumes uni- 
form with this, at 25 cents per volume. 








Tae Lire or Curist ACCORDING TO THE 
GosreL or Mark, Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, N. Y. Price 15 cents. 

This is a cheap ‘‘comparative edition” of 
the Gospel of Mark, for Sunday school use. 
It contains on one page, in small type, the 
King James version and the English revis- 
ion with its marginal notes as foot notes, 
and on the opposite page the American re- 
vised version in larger type, so that all three 
versions may be readily compared. Dr. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock's preface to the Am- 
erican version is also given, as a concise re- 
view of the whole question of revision and 
the relative merits of the three representa- 
tive English texts. ‘The little pamphiet con- 
tains in addition a list of the Sunday school 
lessons for the year, with the Golden Texts 
and page-references, aud a chrouological 
index of events in the life of Christ, with 
special page references to those mentioned 
by Mark. 

The medallion of Curist which forms the 
frontispiece is » fine ideal head, but unfor- 
tunately something has happened to the 
right eye which gives it the appearance ofa 
squint. 


Vick’s FLora 
chester, N. Y. 


Guipe. James Vick, Ro- 

Price 10 cents. 

Though snow is still on the ground, we 
are beginning to think of our gardens; and 
a useful aid to our thinking wiil be Vick’s 
beautiful *‘ Floral Guide” for 1882. The 
“Guide” has come to us for years, and every 
year with some new beauty apie to the old 
ones. It is a handsome pamphlet of 130 
pages, containing two colored plates and 
more than 1000 illustrations, with « list of 
garden flowers and vegetables, including 
creepers, shrubs, and plants cultivated for 
the sake of their ornamenta! foliage, with 
prices and directions for growing. ‘The au- 
thor, an experienced and well-kuown florist, 
says: “I have endeavored to describe in 
plain words the character of the leading 
flowers and vegetables, including almost 
everything worthy of cultivation, with such 
instruction for their culture as I hope will 
insure success.”” Many people who really 
love flowers have poor success in their at- 
tempts to grow them, because they do not 
know how to treat each kind so as to secure 
an abundance of blossoms. Others would 
like to grow a few plants, or to cover some 
old wall with a creeper, but do not know 
what variety would be best suited to their 
soil and circumstances. To all such, as 
well as to lovers of flowers in general, we 
cordially commend Vick’s ‘‘Guide.” To 
those who have ever seen it, it will need no 
commendation. 


Numa RouMEstTAn. 
Translated by Virginia Champlin. 
and Shepard. 

Local circumstances have contributed 
largely to the great success which Daudet’s 
last novel has attained in Paris. It is gen- 
erally supposed that the author has attempt- 
ed in “Numa Roumestan” to sketch the 
character and career of Gambetta. The 
portrait corresponds in the two features of 
brilliant oratory and private immorality, 
but we are not well enough posted in French 
politics to say whether the reseinblance is a 
close one in other respects. 

The hero is a young fellow from Prov- 
ence, with good looks, good lungs, and a 
genius for lying, who comes to Paris to 
study law. He lives in the Latin quarter 
with a crowd of boisterous students from 
the South, among whom he is a leader, be- 
cause he can shout louder than the rest and 
has a taste for music; gets a place in a great 
lawyer's office; makes without preparationa 
few brilliant speeches and jokes which take 
with the populace, and finds himself sud- 
denly famous, to his great surprise; adds to 
his fortune and political influence by mar. 
riage; becomes a Deputy, then a Minister, 
all without other qualifications than a fine 
voice, unlimited audacity and a certain 
southern heat and surface enthusiasm. 

Since the aim is to show “the wrong 
side of a great man,’’ the story deals largely 
with his social and domestic life. We have 
a man of the South married to a woman of 
the North; she cold, reserved, upright; he 
genial, expansive and morally slippery. At 
the outset he charms her by his southern 
grace and fire, and the grand words about 
liberty and justice which roll so melodiously 
from his tongue. After marriage she finds 
out that heis superficial, untruthful, and as 
unprincipled as he is good-humored. Then 
he is unfaithful to her, and is forgiven upon 
great protestations of penitence and a strict 
pledge of good behavior for the future. By 
and by he repeats the offence. His wife 
leaves him, but is finally induced to return 
by the entreaties of her family and her 


By Alphonse Daudet. 
Lee 





mother’s assurances that all husbands are 





unfaithful and all wives bave to put up with 
it. With this the story ends. Roumestan 
is Minister; the people in the streets are 
shouting his name enthusiastically; his wife, 
thoroughly disenchanted, sits at home say- 
ing over to herself sadly an old Provencal 
power “Joy of the street; sorrow of the 
ome.” 


Description bears too large a proportion 
to narrative and dialogue for artistic perfec- 
tion in this novel; but the descriptions are 
readable and graphic. Scenes of student 
life, ministerial receptions, the interior of 
low theatres, are brought before us one after 
another, and the pictures of the ardent air, 
clear skies and warm winds of Provence are 
so vivid and glowing as to make one feel 
warm while reading of them. Numa him- 
self is well drawn. He is so profoundly 
selfish that his first thought when he learns 
that his sister is dying is: ‘'] shall lose true 
devotion in her!” When his wife leaves 
him, broken-hearted by his ve he 
pities only himself. o one could know 
what he had lostin her. ‘‘Shehad such an 
upright mind and honest heart, and her 
shoulders and arms were so beautiful!” He 
utters from the platform the most exalted 
sentiments about morality and religion, and 
keeps bishops and councils waiting in the 
anteroom, while he practices sentimental 
songs with a little opera dancer. He has 
an amiable desire to please everybody, and 
his good humored-mania for making prom- 
ises causes endless trouble to him and to 
those who believe him. Once he promises 
his sister in marriage to several different 
men within a few hours of each other. 
They all speak to her at the same evening 
party, and each intimates that the Minister 
favors his suit. The embarrassed young girl 
avoids giving an answer, and whispers to 
Madame Roumestan, in a pause of the dance: 
‘‘We are in a nice position. Numa has 
promised me to his three secretaries!” 

The book may be called moral for a 
French novel here is none of that sense 
of ‘‘the extreme sinfulness of sin” which 
makes the New England conscience shut 
down like a steel trap on such iniquities as 
Numa’s; but they are held up to ridicule as 
marks of weakness and bad taste. The au- 
thor’s sympathies evidently go with the be- 
trayed wife, not with the guilty lovers. It 
is a dreary book, for all its wit and _ bril- 
liancy; a story of deceptions and intrigues, 
of disenchantment and disappointment. If 
it is a typical novel of the Third Republic, 
so much the worse for the Third Republic. 

A. 8. B. 














BUSINESS NOTES 


Many ladies will be glad to know, by re- 
ferring to our Special Notices, that Mrs. B. 
A. Stearns has again returned from New 
York to attend personally to giving instruc- 
tions in her improved system of dress cut- 
ting. 


Mrs. Dr. Semimes, the chiropodist, at 48 
Winter street, will effect a positive cure of 
those exasperating bunions. She is skill- 
ful, gentle and sure. By reading her ad- 
vertisement, ladies will see that by her 
skill relief is permanent. 


The School for Millinery and Dressmak- 
ing, at 25 Winter street, is a desirable insti- 
tution for ladies preferring to do their own 
work, having also a view to economy. 
Madame Huson’s ‘‘Impression System” is 
dress-cutting complete, which can be learn- 
ed in thirty minutes. It will adapt itself 
to any form, large or small, giving an accu- 
rate measurement and fit. For family dress- 
cutting it is invaluable. Ladies should call 
or send forcircular. Notice advertisement. 


As corsets seem destined to remain an 
important part of female dress, they should 
be made healthful and comfortable. Geo. 
Frost & Co., the largest manufacturers of 
hygienic garments in New England, recog- 
nizing this fact, have succeeded in provid- 
ing a corset most desirable, designed to take 
the place of the ordinary garment. Ladies 
will notice the wholesome beauty of this 
corset, by referring to their advertisement, 
but a personal inspection will be better. 
Call at 287 Devonshire, near Summer street. 


We have received the following music: 
From Ditson & Co.—‘‘Night of Stars and 
Night of Love,” duet for soprano and con- 
tralto, by Offenbach; .‘‘Women’s Love” 
(Fraueniiebe), by Phillip Fahrbach; ‘‘The 
Esthetic Maiden,” words by Geo. H. Jes- 
sop, music by Theo. Bendix; ‘‘The A‘sthet- 
ic Swell,” words by R. E. Graham, music 
by Theo. Bendix. From J. D. Payne, 
Cambridge City, Ind. — Two songs with 
chorus, ‘‘Shall Women Vote?” and ‘‘Equal 
Rights, Justice -and Liberty; or, Don’t 
Abuse Your Power,” music arranged by 
Frank Boylen. 


We call attention to Claupp’s well-known 
stamping rooms, 23 Winter street, estab- 
lished sixteen years ago. Mr. Clapp’s long 


experience in the interests of fancy or art’ 


embroideries enables him to keep up with 
all such demands, and ladies will always 
find there a great assortment of new and 
choice designs. As a person bearing the 
same name has taken John D. Clapp’s old 
room, and the open door may entice many 
unknowingly into the wrong place, ladies 
should bear in mind that John D. Clapp’s 
rooms are 5, 6, 7, the whole floor, up two 
flights. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
March 13th, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Annie C. Cheney will 
speak on “Money.” Mrs. F, H. Brown will speak a 
short time on the “Hospital for Children.” 





Moral Education Association.-—-Dr. Sa- 
lome Merritt will speak in Charles Street Church 
Wednesday, March 15th, at 3P.M. Subject, ‘In- 
tuition in its relation to physical, mental and moral 
development,”’ 


Wanted.—Ladies to learn Mrs. B. A. Stearns’ 
improved system of dress cutting; taught daily by 
the inventor at 9 Hamilton Place, first floor, oppo- 
site Park Street church; patterns cut te actual meas- 








urement and warran to fit. 
Phonography — Instruction given by Mrs. 
Mary S. A. Dersy, at Sawyer’s Commercial College, 


161 Tremont Street. Certificated teacher by Isaac 
Pitman. All methodstaught. Three months course, 





day or evening, $30. Single lesson, $2. 24 lesson 
$20. Class recitations at redu ae New classes 
are about to be formed. 


Marvard Uuiversit Examinations 
for Women, Woman's ucation Association. 
—The uinth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, Sestuaton 
June 29, 1882. The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to the College, but French and 
German may be substituted for Greek. Those who 
receive a certificate for passing this examination can 
present it as equivalent for an examination for the 
**Private Collegiate Instruction for Women” at Cam- 
bridge, and for studies covered by it at Smith, Vas- 
sar and Wellesley Colleges. For information ad- 
dress the secretaries of local committees. For Cam- 
bridge, P. O. Box 80, Beverly Farms, Mass. For 
New York, P. O. Box 69, Stockbridge, Mass, For 
Philadelphia, 908 Clinton street. For Cincinnati, 57 
Walnut street, 











The Patent Electrical Appliances to 
be Worn on the Human Body, 


Invented by Mrs. Dr. Elizabeth J. French of Phila- 
delphia, are now under the control of the 


AMERICAN BUREAU of AGENCIES 


5 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


They will be found at the following drug stores, 
they are not retailed at the office of the Bureau: 
Charch, cor. Court and Howard Sts.; Wilber, cor. 
Washington and Eliliot Sts.; Tower & Co., cor. Wash 
ington and Concord Sts. y 

Any druggist will supply them; they consist of 
Abdominal Supporters, est Protectors, Belts for 
the Waist, Liver Pads, Insoles to be worn in the 
Shoe or Boot, Electric Powder for the complexion. 

There is no other physician by the name of French 
who has obtained patents for these articles, though 
such a claim is made, and such goods are now in the 
market. 

Mrs. Dr. E, J. French is recognized as a discover- 
er, authoress, and able practitioner in electricity, 


throughout this coun, and porepe. 
AMOS B. ITH, Manager. 
Geo. C. Goopwin & Co., General Agents. 


M. E. CHURCH, 


General Agents for N. E. States, forS.T. TAYLOR’S 
PERFECT SYSTEM OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
Hotel Newbury, 633 Washington etreet, Boston, 
nearly opposite Globe Theatre. System taught, and 
sold wholesale and retail. Orders taken for Trimmed 
Patterns, and agencies sold. Also agent for Everett's 
Adjustable Dress Figure. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail posta! for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
ee laundry practically at your own door, making 
/ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 


16 STRE 














SUMMER STREET | 76 


JUST OPENED! 
Our New Dining Room 


For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Has a Seating Capacity of 200 Chairs, 


With large tables, giving each person plenty of room 
to dine comfortably. For neatness and general 
cleanliness, superiority in quality of material and 
cooking, promptness in serving, we shall be second 
to none. 


Frank B, Ingalls & Henry Hateh, 


___, Seman ot FT ee 8) 
L.A.ELLIOT & CO. 
Importing Printsellers. 

The only house in Boston dealing exclusively in 
ENGRAVINGS, 


CHROMOS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC, 


538 Washington St. 
eearnesyneeece ee ania 
Ask Your Druggist 


For a box of Mrs. Dr. E. J. French’s Electric Com- 
lexion Powder. 50 cents a box. Lotta, and Miss 
ary Anderson are among its patrons. 


- Watches. : 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold and 
Silver Watches, 

In Eroy & Stom Wind. 
Also Fine Watch and French Clock Repairing. 
C. W. BALDWIN, 

24, 26, & 28 Bedford Street. 

Formerly 338 Washington St. 








HEALTH FOOD, 
Of 74 Fourth Ave., New York, 


and 199 Tremont St., Boston. 
INTRODUCERS OF 


Perfect Assimilative Foods, 


For the preservation of health, and the alleviation 
and cure of disease, being simple and superior prep- 
arations of wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, fruit, etc. 

Manufactured by new processes, freed from all ob- 
jectionable admixtures, and containing all those es- 
sential food constituents demanded for the relief of 
disorders of the Digestive, Nervous, Biliary, Urina- 
ry, and Circulatory Systems which are now s0 prev- 
alent and fatal in this country, the natural result of 
excessive mental and physical labor, accompanied 
by an unparaonable ignorance or carelessness 1n ref- 
erence to all hygienic principles. 





ExXcaith Food Agency 


199 Tremont St., Boston. 
Descriptive Pamphlet free. 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms, 


163 TREMONT STREET. 








INLAID AND CARVED FRAMES, EASELS, 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & 6CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPIHI T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor. Bedford Street iw 





—=_ 
Books in Press and tor im me, 


diate Publication, 


European Breezes, 
BY, MALOERY DEANE (Mrs. M. J. Pitman), 


Chapters of travel through Germany, Austri 
gary, and Switzerland, covering pleases not cena 
} , i? a ~ = making “the grand tour og 

en 

A ~, alll € accomplished writer of 
ie Mrs, Pitman has the eye and ear of 
traveller,she has also the added charm ofa quick 
peed: pen; and she records what she has seen 

eard in so graphic and vivid a m»nner that her reg 
er sees with her eyes and hears with her ears. ’ 

These chapters of travel, therefore, being the per 
pred 5 eee . © oasevets d lady, are the mop 

ve because of their incidental 2 z 

the charmed circle of titled perene — ~ 


New Handbooks and Manuals, 


Conversation. 
ITS FAULTS AND ITS GRACES. 


Or, The Best Manner of Speaking, Writirg, and 
nouncing the English Language, Coupled 
ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL. D. New ed 
tion, revised, with additions. Cloth, price 56 cents 


i From notices of the press of carlier editions: 
Wewelcome this volume as a timely and valuable 
auxiliary in the cause of polite learning—a branch at 
the education of thé present day which does not te 
ceive sufficient attention from our authors and teach, 
ers of grammar and rhetoric. 

“It should be read and consulted by all person 
who desire to speak the English language with tha 
elegance which adorns the conversation of ladies ang 
gentlemen of genuine cultivation, of taste, and true 
refinement of mind.”"—Christian Examiner. 


Field Botany. 
A HANDBOOK FOR THE COLLECTOR. 
Containing Instructions for Gathering and Presery. 
ing Plants and the Formation of an Herbarium, 

By WALTER P. MANTON, author of **Insecta:" 

ow to Catch and How to Prepare them for th 

Cabinet, Comprising a Manual of Instruction fo 

the Field Naturalist,” and “Taxidermy without, 

Yeacher. A complete Manual of Instruction fo 

Preparing and Preserving Birds and Animals,” 

Fully Illustrated. Price 50 centa, 

The purpose of this little book, like its predece. 
sors in the series, is to render assistance to the begin. 
ner. Botanical writers, asa rule, appear to take; 
for granted that the student,has an intuitive know. 
edge of how specimens shofld be prepared and pre 
served, for in their works they dismiss the subject 
of collecting and the herbarium in as few words y 
eye and, in consequence, many scholars hay 

ad their specimens spoiled. 


The Stare and The Earth. 


Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity, with 
an Introduction by THOMAS HILL, D. D, LL 
D., late President of Harvard College. New edition, 
Price 50 cents. 


These three volumes are uniform with Lee and 
Shepard’s 
HANDBOOKS AND MANUALS, 
Handbook of Conversation. 
Handbook of English Synonyms. 
Handbook of Field Botany. 
Handbook of Light Gymnastics. 
— rt) Aa any 
andbook of Wood Engraving, 
Pronouncing Handbook of 3000 Words oe 
often Mis pronounced. 
Insects; How to catch and 
How to Prepare Them. 
Taxidermy without a Teacher. 


The Reading Club and Handy 
Speaker, 
No, 10. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER, uniform with Nos. 1, 2,3, 
4, ~ 6, 7,8, and 9. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 1 
cents. 

For sale by all Booksellers and sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Catalogues free on appli cat on. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 
47 Franklin Street, up stairs, Boston, 


eneenmenedeninns — _ 

Mt. Carroll Seminar 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryator. 

has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor 


ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledge 
no superior, ‘The Oread,’’ giving particulars ser 


free. 
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‘é . ” » 
Amer.School Institute” iisice 
Provides Families and Schools with best Teacher 
Represents Skilled Teachers wanting places, 
Gives parents information of good schools. 
Circulars, with details, and highest endorsements 
mailed for postage. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, Secretary. 
7 East 14th, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MRS. DAMOREAU, 
School of Art Needleworl, 


LESSONS GIVEN IN 
KENSINGTON, MOORISH, ITALIAN, SPANISI 
RUSSIAN AND JANINA EMBROIDERIES. 


__ 195 Tremont St. 
SCHOOL 
For Millinery and Dressmaking 





eee 








Ladies can learn millinery at their convenient: 
thoroughly taught and prepared for business; now! 
the time to learn and be ready for this season. 


Mme. Huson. 


Her impression system of dress cutting is no pape 
chart, but consists of strips of fine metal held togetl 
er by rubber tape, which allows it to fit any lady 
large or small; this system goes right on the figurt 
ard must give a perfect fit; can be Jearned in# 
hour; needs no draughting, no measuring. 


25 Winter Street, Room 3. 


Fade d However SOILED or RUSTY, matt 


WATERPROOF, and RUSTY aa) 
Crape 


equal to NEW. 
N. E. Crape Refinishing © 
Removed from 41 and 19 to 28 Wint¢ 
St., Boston. 
. se 

Mrs. L. Jennie Miller 
Teacher of VOCAL TECHNIQUE for the Buildist 
of the Singing and Reading Voice. Special atte” 
tion given to the Development of the Rospira 
Organs. Private lessons given and classes fo 
Hours from 1to5 P.M. 517 WASHINGTON ST. 


Bracelets. 


We have the Most Complete Line “ 
Roman Gold and Enamelled Bra 
lets in New England. 

Cc. W. BALDWIN, 
24, 26, & 28 Bedford St-, 
Formerly 328 Washington & 
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A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Traugz & Co, 


usta, Maine. 


Terms and # 


a week in your own town. ‘ 


$66 outfit free. Address H. Hautett & 
Portiand, Maine. 
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